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In submitting to the members of the Ilakliiyt Society 
the following " Geography of Hudson's Bay", — being 
the " Remarks of Captain AVilliatn Coats in many 
voyages to that locality", — I could wish that it had 
fallen into the hands of some one who, with greater 
ability and more leisure, would do greater justice in 
editing the work, and seeing the manuscript through 
the press. 

I cannot, however, feel otherwise than flattered at 
being invited to edit this Journal, and the more so, 
as I consider it a mark of respect to the memory 
of my lamented father, who was the fountain-head 
of all modem arctic discovery, and whose name is 
inseparably connected with everything that relates to 
that interesting subject. On this account principally 
the task has been undertaken. 

I do not know that it is the bounden duty of an 
editor to explain why he considers that the work he 
undertakes to edit should be submitted to his readers, 
but he may at least crave the indulgence of the 
Hakluyt Society, in hoping that a subject which 
affords him great delight, may not be altogether 
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without amusement or instruction to them ; and the 
remarks of Captain Coats seem to be, generally speak- 
ing, so judicious througliout, and contain so much 
valuable information, and such good sound sense, that 
I trust the members of our Society i\ill hold me ex- 
cused for submitting tliem to their perusal. 

Captain Coats appears himself to have made many 
voyages into Hudson's Bay, and to have been twice 
shipwrecked in the ice on his voyage to the straits ; 
to which events he very concisely thus alludes : once, 
" in the year 1727, when near the meridian of Cape 
Farewell, when running through the ice with a small 
sail, when two pieces of ice shutt upon us, and sunk 
our ship; and in 1736, being entangled in ice six 
leagues within Cape Resolution, when tlie ice shutt 
upon us, by the tides only (for it was dead calm), 
and crushed oui sides in, and sunk her in twenty 
minutes," 

There is an additional interest, I conceive, attached 
to the journal of Captain Coats, from the circum- 
stance of its having been drawn np for the use of his 
sons ; and he concludes by saying, that if they are 
neglected by the Hudson's Bay Company, they are at 
liberty, and "it is his will and command that every 
part be made publick, for the use and benefit of man- 
kind." That his remarks should at some future 
period come to hght, it is evident was the wish of 
Captain Coats, who states, tliat "he has committed 
them to writing, least they be buried with him, and 
posterity be deprived of what may one day be thought 
of some use." 
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The hydrograpliical parts, he says, are " so adjusted 
aud with such care," that he " williugly submits 
them to the test of time"; and, although a century 
has elapsed since they were penned, his remarks 
will be found surprisingly accurate, and well de- 
serving of being perpetuated among the rare and 
unpubhshcd voyages and travels which the Hakluyt 
Society is engaged in preserving from the ravages 
of time. 

It will be seen, that in the first page of Captain 
Coats's manuscript, an allusion is made to the voyage 
of Captain Middleton to Hudson's Bay in 1741-2, 
when he discovered the Wager River, and to an 
unhappy controversy which occurred between Mr. 
Dobbs, the projector of the voyage, and himself. 
Wishing to inform myself more particularly of the 
merits of that voyage, I have referred to the original 
documents in the archives of the A4mireilty, a de- 
partment under my especial charge. As there is 
no pubHshed account of Captain Middleton's voyage, 
beyond the log of the Fwnace, of which I have 
not been able to tind a copy extant, it has occurred 
to me that the pages of the present number of 
the Transactions of the Hakluyt Society would be 
a proper medium to place on record a few facts 
connected with the voyage of Middleton, extracted 
from the original manuscripts and log of the Furnace, 
with one or two letters, hitherto unpublished, ad- 
dressed by Captain Middleton to the Board of Admi- 
ralty, together with his "■ observations while in winter 
quarters in Churchill River," which I belie\t' \m\o 
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never appeared in print. These will be found in the 
Appendix, and they are of themselves documents con- 
taining much interesting matter. 

It was not till long after the return of Captain 
Middleton from his voyage for the discovery of a 
north-west passage through Hudson's Straits, that 
this unhappy controversy arose. Captain Middleton 
was charged by Mr. Dobbs vnth neglect, in having 
failed to explore the line of coast wliich afforded a 
probability of a passage to the north-west. The prin- 
cipal points at issue appear to have been in respect 
to the following discoveries of Middleton, viz., the 
Wager River, Repulse Bay, and the Frozen Strait. 
As regards the first, Mr. Dobbs asserted that the tide 
came through the so-called river from the westward ; 
but this question was settled the following year by 
Captaui liloore, who entirely confirmed Captain Mid- 
dlcton's report. Repulse Bay (most appropriately 
mimed, for it sadly repulsed Captain Lyon in the 
Griper in the year 18^4) was no less accurately laid 
down by CaptEun Middleton ; and of the Frozen 
Strait, Sir Edward Parry remarks: "Above all, the 
accuracy of Captain Middleton is manifest upon the 
point most strenuously argued against him, for our 
subsequent experience has not left the smallest doubt 
of Repulse Bay and the northern part of the A^^ el- 
come being filled by a rapid tide flowing into it from 
the eastward, through the Frozen Strait. 

" It was here", observes Sir Edward Parry, " that 
Captain Middleton and Mr. Dobbs were most at 
issue ; the former asserting, that in liis discoveiy of 
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tbe Frozen Strait,^ through which he actually saw tlie 
tide of flood coming into the Welcome, the question 
was solved in a manner highly conclusive to every 
unprejudiced mind; while the latter, fully impressed 
with a conviction, that the story of the Frozen Strait 
was all a chimera, as well as everything Captain 
Middleton had said concerning that part of the voy- 
age, confidently insisted on the probability of the 
tide finding its way through Wager River, or at least 
through some ami of the sea communicating with that 
inlet from the westward," 

On looking through the correspondence at the 
Admii-alty, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
straight-forward manliness, candour, and honesty of 
purpose, exemplified by Captain Middleton through- 
out this trying business; and no person on perusing 
the documents can feel otherwise than convinced that 
it was a cruel attack made by Mr. Dobbs upon the 
reputation of a skilful and intrepid navigator and an 
honourable high-minded man. Had my lamented 
father seen these documents, I am convinced he would 
have arrived at the same conclusion as myself, and 
would have done that justice to Captain Middleton 
which I am proud of this opportunity of handing 
down to posterity. 4 

That the Lords of the Admiralty were perfectly 
satisfied vnth his conduct, there is eveiy reason to 
suppose, as in the following year he was placed in 
command of the Shark sloop. 

' " A VindicaUon of the conduct of Captain Middleloii", etc.; 
Lonilon, 1743. Dobbs's " Abstract of Captain Middloton's Joui- 
ml", etc.; Laiidon, \1\\. 
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The difficulties that Captain MidtUeton had to 
contend with on liis voyage to Hudson's Bay, were 
great. Many of his men were pressed into the ser- 
vice (a press- warrant having been issued to hini); and 
the description of characters he had to deal with may 
be judged of from one of his letters, which will be 
found iu the Appendix ; yet, notwithstanding his ill- 
assorted crew, he did all that it was possible to accom- 
pUshj and made many new discoveries, of which the 
Wager River (named after Sir Charles Wager, then 
first lord of the Admiralty), was perhaps not the least 
important. 

I hope to be excused for quoting from Captain 
Middleton's log a few extracts in the Appendix, 
which will serve to shew liow they passed the winter 
in the ice a century ago, — 'Very different indeed both 
in the manner and the results to that of the present 
time, when no less than seven of our ships in 
seai'ch of Sir John Franklin have gone through an 
arctic winter with the loss of only one man, who 
"died at his post" from fatigue, while dragging the 



' " Qeobqe S. Malcolm, caption of the hold of the Resolute, 
a native of Dundee, whose death was iittributed to exhaustion and 
frostbite, brought on whilst labouring as captain of the sledge- 
Excellent (virtually, it may be said), died at hia post. He was a 
moat valuable and much respected petty officer. His remains are 
at rest on the north-east shore of GrifEth Island." — Captain 
Austin's Dispatch, 12th of August 1851. 

The Plover, too (under the command of Captain Moore), has 
passed three arctic winters within Beliring Straits, with the loss 
of only one man, who died of consumption, and is now passing a 
fourth winter. 
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The too libpitil supply of spirits is evidently a 
grievous error ; and we shall be curious to see the 
result of the voyage of Lady Franklin's little vessel, 
the Prince Albert, now passing an arctic mnter, which 
has sailed upon temperance principles, under the 
command of Mr. Kennedy, accompanied by the brave 
young French officer, ]M. Bellot, and the faithful 
John Ilepbum. 

In submitting the remarks of Captain Coats, on 
his voyages to Hudson's Straits, it may not be con- 
sidered out of place to add a few words in respect 
to the first establishment of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, under whom he served for many years. 

The original charter granted to the Hudson's Bay 
Company remains undisturbed, although its validity 
has of late been much called in question. It was in 
the year 1668 that Prince Rupert sent an expedition 
to Hudson's Bay, under the command of Captain 
Zachariah Gillam, consisting of a small vessel csdled 
the Nonsuch. They wintered at Rupert's River, and 
established a fort called Fort Charles, which appears 
to have been the first English settlement in Hudson's 
Bay. 

A charter having been granted by King Charles, 
the " Governor and Company of Adventurers of Eng- 
land trading into Hudson's Bay", became the pos- 
sessors of the land. 

Mr. ShilUnglaw, in his recently published Narra- 
tive of Arctic Discovery (a work carefully compiled 
and of much merit), states " that this charter granted 
to them and their successors the sole trade and com- 
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merce to Hudson's Bny siiul Straits, with temtorial 
rights and jurisdiction over all the land and countries 
on the coasts and confines of the same, which were 
not actually possessed by the subjects of any other 
Christian prince or state, to be reckoned and reputed 
as one of the British plantations or colonies in 
America, under the name of Rupert's Land," 

Another clever little work, entitled an Examination 
of the Charter and Proceedings of the Hudson's Bay 
Compani/, with reference to the Grant of Vancouver's 
Island (published in 1849, by Mr, Fitzgerald), con- 
tains a minute account of the origin and present 
position of the Company, To this work I would 
refer all who wish to investigate the history of 
their settlements. It contains matter of much serious 
reflection. 

" There is little doubt," as Mr. Fitzgerald observes, 
" that France laid claim to the Hudson's Bay teiTi- 
tories as early as the year 1598, when letters patent 
were granted by Henry IV of France to Signor de la 
Roche, appointing him lieutenant-governor over the 
countries of Canada, Hochelaga, Labrador, and the 
river of the great Bay of Norrembegne, etc. ; and 
that the country was, in fact, at one time actually 
occupied by the French, 

" The French Fur Company of Quebec, established 
forty years before the Hudson's Bay Company, appear 
to have traversed the whole of the country which the 
Hudson's Bay Company now claim. For many years, 
when the Englisli Company never ventured to leave 
the shores of the Bay, when the whole of their esta- 
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blishment consisted of four or five insignificant forts 
on its shores, the voyagers of the French Company 
were traversing the whole of the country north-west 
of the Canadas, as far, it is said, as Snskatchewan 
River." 

Mr. Fitzgerald' speaks with much warmth of the 
miserable state of thraldom in which the Indian 
population has been kept, under the rule of the Com- 
pany. " Civilization has been to them, not the sun 
that warms, but the lightning that scorches ; and 
under its inliueuce, instead of gromng and advancing 
in the scale of humanity, the North American Indian 
seems to have shrivelled still farther into the very 
decrepitude of barbarism," It is to be feared that 
this may be the case with some of these tribes ; the 
Chippeways, for instance, as mentioned by Sir John 
Richardson ; but it certainly is verj- far from the 
case >vitli other tribes more immediately under their 
control ; and it is but fair to the Company to quote 
the Crees, who, as Sir John Richardson observes, 
have been " for more than twenty-six years under the 
undivided control and paternal government of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and are wholly dependant 
upon them for ammunition, European clothing, and 
other things, which have become necessaries. No 
spirituous Uquors are distributed to them ; and school- 
masters and missionaries are encouraged and aided 
by the Company to introduce among them the ele- 
ments of religion and civilization. One village has 



' Fitagerald'a Hudson's Bay Company. 



been established near the depot at Norway House, 
and another at the Pas on the Snskatchewan, each 
having a church and sch.ool-housc, and a considerable 
space of cultivated ground. The conduct of the 
people is quiet and inoffensive. War is unknown in 
the Cree district ; and the Company's officers find 
little difficult)' in hiring the young men as occasional 
labourers."' 

It will not be uninteresting to the readers of this 
volume to know that the manuscript of "■ Captain 
Coats's Remarks" is the property of Sir Edward 
Parry, who has had it in his possession for many 
years, and has obligingly allowed the Society to 
publish its contents. Of the writer of the remarks, 
the editor can learn but little ; nothing, in fact, is 
now known of Captain Coats, except that he was in 
the Company's service as commander of one or other 
of their ships from 1727 to 1751. His journal, whUe 
in command of the Kinff George, in the latter year, is 
the only memorial of him that is to be found at the 
Hudson's Bay House. That voyage, it appears, was 
made to Fort Richmond, on the eastern side of 
Hudson's Bay ; but the journal, I learn, contains 
nothing beyond the usual occurrences of such 
voyages. 

J. B. 

' Sir Jokn Richardson's Journal of a Boat Voyage through 
Rupert's Land. 




Has not been attempted by any person that I know of, TTie 
voyages of Hudson,' James,' Fox," Button,' and others, were 
directed to perticular pitrposes ; and what has past between 
Mr. Dobbs" and C Middleton,' is so full of argument and 
dispute, that the real geography is neglected — who by atoo 
eager pursute after truth have out run it, and left it behind 
— who by atoo erncst contention about it, have rendrcd it 
more doubtful!. Notwithstanding there are in that abun- 

' HudsoJi'a Jirst vnjAge for the diacoyerj of tho north-west passage 
was undertakea in the year 16(17. 

Sir John Barrow, JB hia " Chronological History of Arctic Regions", 
epeaks of him aa an experienced and intrepid seaman, veil skOled in tha 
theory and practice of navigation, and in the use of nautical instru- 
ments. " It deserves to be remarked," le ssja, "that he was the first of 
the northern navigators, and probably the first Engliabman, who made 
observations on the inclination, or dip of the needle." 

Oa this voyage he proceeded north between the coast of Iceland and 
the east coast of Greenland, and attained the latitude of about 81°. 

His second voyage was in the year 1608, when he endeavoured to 
penetrate between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. 

His third, in 16UI3, upon which occaston he doubled the North Cape, 
hut shortly returned towards Newfoundland, and down the coast of 
America. 

H udson's/o a r(ft voyage waa in 1610, which was unhappily the last 
made by this celebrated navigator, on which he discovered the Straits 
and Bay which bear his name, and which will for ever hand it down to 
posterity. His crew mutinied, and the captain, his son, and seven men, 
were cast adrift in a boat amongst the ice, and perished. 

* la 1631, Captain James proceeded by Hudson's Bay in search of 
the north-west passage, and was compeUed to winter. His crew under- 
went great sufferings and privations ; and the author of the Chronolo- 
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dance of rufcbage and itnpcriinance.' some litle matters f 
our purpose, what remains of the former worthys, has been 
BO curtailed and mutilated, that very little can bee drawn 
from thence. TVhat Mr. Dobbs has thought fitt to call a 
discription of Hudson's Bay, is so crronins, so superficial, 
and so trifling, in almost every circumstance. 

So contrary to the experience and concurrent testimony 
of every person who have resided in that country, or of those 
who have used it any considerable time, that when it first 

gical Bistory says, that the aci:oimts of his voja,^ may be called a book 
of " lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning", aa It is " one con- 
tinued Htrain of difGcultiea, and dangers, and complainings, trom the 
first making of the aea off Cape Farewell, till his return to the same 

" In the same jear {1631), Captain Luke Fox (who had auceeisivelj 
urged the desirablenesa of a new espedition) proceeded in search of the 
north-west passage, and who," on his return, published hia narrative 
under the name of the "North- West Fox", He appears to have been 
a atrangelj conceited man, but of great talent. 

His principal discovery was Sir Thomas Rowe'a Welcome, and the 
island of Brooke Cobham, not to omit a small group of islands no less 
strangely named than " Briggs his Mathematickes". There muet have 
been a deal of humour jnixed with his conceit. 

' In 1612, Sir Thomas Button proceeded to Hudson's Bay on a voyage 
of discovery, and having discovered the southern part of Southampton 
Jeland, to which he gave the name of Carey's Swan's Nest, wintered at 
Nelson's River, which ho discovered, and which afterwards became the 
principal settlement of the Hudson's Bay Company. He also discovered 
Mauce], or Mansfield Islands ; and returned to England the following 
year, having lost several of his naen, who died in winter quarters from 
the e:xtreme cold. 

■ Arthur Dobbs, Esq., was the chief projector of an espedition in 1741 
to discover the north-west passage through Hudson's Straits ; and on the 
return of Captain Middleton from his unsuccessful attempt, it appears 
that Mr. Dobba thought lit to attribute the failure of the voyage to some 
eecret understanding between Captain Middleton and the directors of the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; which led to a lengthened controversy and 
much animadversion on either side. 

' Captain Christopher Middleton, who was appointed to the " Furnace" 
discovery ship in 1741, on the above voyage of discovery. 

" Not appertaining to the subject. 
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appt'ared it was matter of astomshiiient to iill those who may 
be supposed to be conipetont.j udges. 

In that diBcriptiun the iiiterii>r parts of that wide extended 
country were, as he tells us, collected from a refugee, a run- 
uagade, an illiterate, and an entire stranger to aU, or most of 
the bordering countrys uppon Hudson's Bay, a French 
Indian ; and as such never did, nor dare any of those ramble 
beyond the borders of the superior lake, nor trust them- 
selves amongst the hyghcr tribes of Indians, but was born 
and bred in the mungril tribes near the inferior lakes on the 
skirts and borders of Canada, a very Indian without letters, 
without experience, and without eapaeity. 

The other pail of hia description is a mean paltry eoppy 
of notes and observations from C. Middleton, extracted with- 
out skill, and applyed without judgement. 

His industry has been in truth indifatigable ; but the 
mean and eontemptable evidences he had for his circum- 
atancea are beyond example ; nothing, indeed, can demon- 
st-rate hia own distrust and doubtfulness so effectually ; all 
the monstrous fables of antiquity can hardly parrelel his 
absurdities ; the persons he quotes in support of his geogra- 
phy, ore so well known to our people for their incapacity 
and incompetency in those matters and facts they ai-e brought 
to support. 

That we were all at gaze to know where the farce was 
to end ; such as it is, 'tis the only publick description of 
that country. But great pity it is that no better pen then 
mine would undeitake to put this geography in a just light, 
and shew the many naturall advantages might be di'awn 
from the oyl fishery, the oars [ores], minerals, balsums, dye 
roots, and a greater increase of the furr trade j the great 
numbers of robust hardy people of God's creatures aban- 
doned and neglected in the grosest idoHtry, who otherwise 
might be usefully employed to the benefitt of others and 
salvation and wcllfare of themselves. I say if such can be 
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said hero, should rouzt; any person to 
tc then compensitc the litle share I liave 



However, such as it is, you arc wfllconic to it ; would it 
were better. I am conscious I have wrote both too much 
and too little to the purpose, and too much beside, in so 
wide a field, ou so fertile a subject, 'ilie liydrograpby is 
adjusted with the greatest care from Grimington's ' and my 
own experience. 

Wbat relates to the interior parts are collected from such 
persons as none that knew them would dispute their candour 
and capacity, and which alone arc my principal motives to 
commit these remai-ks to writing, least they be buried with 
me, and posterity be deprived of what may one day be 
thought of some use. 

The Honourable Hudson's Bay Company, by royall 
charter, were invested with all the lands and seas within 
the Streights of Hudson and Bay adjaceut, by gift and 
grant to them and their successors, with the sole property of 
trade, and with such power and privileges as was never 
caled in question till very lately, and which has been con- 
firmed in parlimcnt more than once. And who have always 
resided in London, the metropolis of Great Britton, from 
whence we sail on the entrencc of this voyage. 

As all ships are bound to take pilotts from hence to the 
Downs, or to Orfordness, this part is sufficiently taken care 
of, and the draugts of the channile of England is enough. I 
shall begin at Orfordness." 



Orkney islands are a cluster of islands so high and bold, 

• The editor can trace no cluo to this person. Upon inijuirj at the 
Uudaon'a Bay House, he leams that " no officer of the name of Griming- 
ton appears to have been ia the Company's service." 

' Here follow sailing directions of no interest or value, along the 
east coast of England, passing Flamborough Head, to Buchanneas and to 
the Drkueys. 



and the sea so deap, and washed with so violent a tide, that 
the navigation through these islands has been in a great 
measure disused (except by persons veiy well acq^uainted) 
iintiU very lately ; add to these the cloudy tempestious wea- 
ther, which are an appendage to all cape lands, which have 
not more influence over the direction of the tides in their 
courses than they have in the direction of the winds, which 
do not retard nor accelerate the tides more than the tops of 
those mountains reflect and reverhecate the winds in the 
tlirection of their coiirses ;' these imbarnssments has hitherto 
deterred many ships from going this convenient way, at the 
perril and loss of many valueahle ships (and especially Danes, 
Sweeds, and Dutch India men), who, to avoid these islands 
and the races and tides near them, have been wont to range 
into the North Sea 100 or 200 leagues more than w^as neces- 
sary in their passage to or from the Western ocean during 
this tour, are surprised with cloudy or foggy weather ; thus 
under necessity to alter your cours and depend entirely on 
your dead rcckning in shooting through a passage of twenty- 
eight miles in breadth, from Brassahead in Sheetland, and 
North Ronalsha in Orkney, or sixty leagues in breadth from 
Sheetland to the coast of Norway, a distance so inconsider- 
able after crossing the ocean or traversing many weeks out 
of sight of land, that every seaman will agree with me, that 
no ship ought to be hazarded oil such precarious circum- 
stances but uppon the last extreainity. 

But this extremity is now to be avoided by the indonstry 
and labour of Jlr. Murdock Mackenzie,' who has surveyed 

* TliLi is Bomewbiit obscure ; but it probably means that the tides 
rush past the headliuids in the same way that the winds tush. ovtfThe 
mountain tops, — neither wind nor tide being stopped in their onward 
progress. 

' In the year 1750, Mr. Murdock Maelenzie published a largo folio, 
containing eight maps and fourtiien pages of leCter-prcHS, under the title 
of " OrcadcB, or a Geograjihic and Ilydrographio Survey of the Orkney 
and Lewis Iitliiudii — la eight limps, cxhibitiug the rocks, shoals, set of 
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these islands, ilffined these distracted tides, and layd down 
the depths of water, the places of anchor ground, and how 
to use or avoid the direct tides, or to back a ship up on the 
counter tides, with such care and circumspection, and so 
])lairi and practicable to the meanest understanding, that it 
is now not only a safe but most comodius navigation. 

What I have to offer is in yonj approach to these islands ; 
and before you come within the verge of these tides, you 
ought to be well assured of the land at Ihe distance of four 
or five leagues {come not near them in a fogg or dark night). 
You arc carefully to avoid the indraughts of those wide 
mouthed Friths of Pictland,' Wistra, and adjacent to North 
Ronalsha, at and near which places the ocean tides falls 
into them with aBstonishing force, where the small islands, 
rocks, and points, which obstruct the force and direction 
of these furious tides, revers a considerable part of those 
streams. 

These counter tides meeting, and in some places joyning 
those faint streams from the small opnings, arc dilated in all 
directions, into bays, coves, and small outletts, to maintain 
that equilibrum so naturall to all fluid bodies ; but these 
nicietys are so well defined by that gentleman, that I can ad 
nothing to his description. 

Hoyhead, from whence most ships take thch departure, is 
a promontary of a stupendious height, and may be seen 
upwards of twenty leagues; is in latitude, 58° 50' N.;' lon- 
gitude, west &om London, i" SO* W. ; and is a pendent 
mountain of a reddish coulor, and has thirty fatham water 
very near its foot, 

the tides, ete., interspersed with suitable direttiotis for ssiilora." 
A copy of this work is in the II^vilrogrBjiliicul' Department 
Admiralty . 

' Pentland. 

" The lutitudea given will genemlty hi found aurpriBinglj 
(-un^idel'iIlg the period at which Captaiu Coats' remarks are v 
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Westwaxde, as you sail you meet with two islands caled in 
the mappa Solesskery, but we name them with others the 
Stack and Skerry, W, 5 S., eleven leagues from Hoyhead ; 
the Stack is pritty high and white witli fowls' dung, and the 
Skerry is a low flutt island, N.E, 5 N,, three miles asunder, 
from whence the Orkney people once a year go a seal catch- 
ing, and to the Stack for eggs, where is vast quantities. 

Barra and Rona, are two islands twenty-six leagues from 
Hoy, W. i N., in latitude 59° 05' N., are high bold land, and 
are cast and west five miles asunder ; the eastermost, or 
Barra, is inhabitted, and in one appearence not unlike A 
whale uppon the water, with a great diclivity in the middle, 
where is said to be a small harbour. 

St, Kilday arc four islands more to westward, in latitude 
58= 10" N. ; and longitude, west from Hoy head, 5° 30" W. ; 
and these are high bold land, the westermost of a pyramidal 
form like a sugar loaff. 

Kokel' is a sohtary island, in latitude 57° 38' N. ; longi- 
tude, west from Hoy head, 10° 30' W. 

Rokele is a piramid not unlike the Stack, but higher and 
bigger, and white from the same cause ; and I had no ground 
at eighty fatham on the N.W. side, at the distance of a railp 
and a half, and I made E. 10° N. erly from this rock to 
Hoy heade. 

Cape Wrathe or Farro head, the north-west promontary 
of Scotland, lyes twenty-one leagues W.S.W. from Hoy head, 
in latitude 58° 30' N. To the eastward, and also to the south- 
ward, are mountains of an astonishing height, and the sides 
near this cape are greatly accelerated ; it bears south-west by 
south from the eastern Ban'ow, and five miles more northerly 
than Gallon head and tlie Isle of Dunibegg, the northern 



' This may be noticed as a remarkable instance of Captain Coats' 
accuncy. Roltel (Rockall) ia a small rock in the Atlantic, well knoirn 
to navigators, in latitude 07° 36' N., longitude 13° 41' W., as deter- 
mined by Captain Vidal, R.N., who surveyed it in 1831. 



point of Lewis Island, and to eastward forty-two milos ; lati- 
tude 58° 26' N., and in lonf^tade west from Hoy head 
thirty-four leagues, or 3° 15' W. ; or Gallen head, Dunibcgg, 
and the Butt of Lewis, for hy all these names it is desined. 

Flannen Islands are a small cluster of isles, thirty-four 
niilcs to westward of Dunihegg, and eleven to Routhward, 
latitude 58" 14' N.; which in cloudy weather I have more 
than once taken for St. Kilday's islands, but can be of no ill 
consequences, the islands and highlands arc so bold and high. 
At twenty leagues distance, to westward of St. Kilday, you 
have soundings from ninety to forty fathom. With these 
helps and these situations, how facile and easy is it. 

Coming in for the land from the Western Ocean, I came 
out of the North Sea sumwhat abruptly into the ocean, lead 
by my subject, insensible being. I would give you the lands 
and islands togeather in the trackt of foreign ships ; but if 
you are going to southward through the highlands to Ireland 
or the western ports of Brittain, the islands are innumerable, 
the tides are bo powerful! and so distracted, that none but a 
person sufficiently acquainted are capible to take charge of 
a ship. 

An therefore crave leave, before I take my departure, to 
inform my reader that in the Bay and Frith of Murray are 
two principle harbours, at Cromertie and Channery, near 
the Codd, fitt for any ships to put into, and severall small 
places on either shore, not worth and beside our purpose. 

Orkney Islands abounds with so many fine roads and safe 
harbours, that it may not improperly be calcd a port of har- 
bours sxifficiente to shelter and secure all the ships of the 
known world, and is so comodiusly situated for the northern 
navigation, that I am surprized it has not been used more in 
the warr, more esspecially with any of the southern as well 
as northern powers of Europe. 

By its situation is a natural frontier to the Brittiah domi- 
nions, and is so conveniently situated to cover those parts 
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■with a small force, thiit I am astonish't tlie government never 
eatablisii't a rendivouz at these islands, when three or four 
ships stationed there are capible to give convoy to every 
ship that goes that way to auw and influence that restless 
part of the king's dominions, and be always within a day's 
sail of her station. 

These reasons induced mc to lay this matter before a pub- 
lick board, who were so well satisfied that they immediately 
made a contract to victual] bis majesties navy at this place ; 
but the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, rendrcd this 
useless. But as we seamen say, 'tis good policy in a 
calm to provide for a storm, so it would be a good precau- 
tion for the government to remove those objections which 
at present mate it very (at least expensive) but almost im- 
practicable. 

Orkney, by its situation, is capible to shutt up all the 
ports of the Baltic, and Holland, and Norway, save two 
places, and even those may be occupied with prccariousness 
and hazard. And our navy never above half a days sail 
from her rendivouz. 

As this is no cxtravigant supposition, I assert it may be 
done with more facility than to shutt up the straights of 
Dover, and with less hazard and danger to our heavy ships 
(for in these seas we have no w^ant of water) ; we are scarce 
fifty leagues from the coast of Norway to Yell, and Unst, and 
tlie Skerrys, that not a boat can pass without our knowledge. 
And while the nation has a Hawk, or Anson, or a Warren, 
we have but to see and conquor. 

And I am so convinced of the practableness of this measure, 
that I flatter myself it will one day be put in practise ; for I 
have no end to serve, no intrest to cultivate, and which are 
the pure dictates of my own experience comittcd to writing, 
as all my other remaiks are, as my real sentiments, for the 
use of my sons. 

These sentiments, I must confess, has given mc, during 
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the war, some uneasiness, to observe what high premiuins 
for assurancis and the many lossis of our ships, whereby the 
trade to the grand metropolis is in a manner destroyed, and 
estranged to the out portsj when so small a. force as this 
station require, would have given a safe and sure convoy to 
every ship without going fifty leagues out of her station. 

Mr. Mackenzie will pardon me if I give the preference to 
Holm Sound and Hoy Sound for these reasons : 1st, You 
have anchor ground al the way through the islands into the 
Western Ocean, the tides are not so strong, and in the nar- 
row, where you must engage witli tbe Stroom, as they call 
it, the distance inconsiderable ; add to this, 'tis a shorter cutt 
in rounding a cape land, wbere a little time produces great 
alterations of wether, which in these sounds you may take or 
leave, go on or stand still. 

In Pictland frith and wide away, vou have but in some 
places anchor ground ; you 'r forced to face those furious 
tides a considerable distances, very deep water ; but in the 
Stroom no stopping at anchor if you are bafled by the wind, 
as the hills turn them in all directions, and you should loss 
the bencfitt of backing on the tide in those counter currents, 
you arc drove to westward and eastward alteraately, without 
being able to do one usefull or prudent thing without a stout 
breeze of wind, — a fickle lady that no well-bred seaman will 
trust too. 

And therefore, as we have gone with convoy all the warr, 
we have not scruples to go with forty guns ships through 
those sounds only preferable to any other. 

Being now to take my departure in order to sail across the 
oceau to Hudson's Streights, wc confine our selves to the 
parallels of latitudes 60°, 59°, 58°, 57°, 56°, indififercntly, as 
the wind and weather presents, in which we find a languid 
current sett to southward, and inclined to westward, of six, 
eight, or nine mile a day, to the 45° of longitude west from 
London, at and near the meridian of Cape Farewell, whose 
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latitude, by many observations, is 59" 40' N. ;' from thence 
to Cape Wai'wick, on the south part of Resolution I'les, in 
latitude, by observation, 61° ^1' N., is 19° 30' W. longi- 
tude, together is, from London to Resolution on the north 
entrance, 64° 30' W. We make thia longitude home always, 
but seldom make above 63° 30' W,, outward bound, whicli 
I always attributed to the cun-ent aforesaid. 

When we approach the meridian of Cape Farewell, we 
dilute to soutbwai-d into 58°, or further, to avoid ice, wfaieh 
haug near the verge of the cape most of the summer ; for 
the same reason, we take care to gett up to northward into 
61° 30' north latitude when past that cape, to avoid ice, and 
a more sensible current near the Labradore coast. The land 
is very mountainous ; but, as it is lined with ice all the sum- 
mer, we can say but little about it. Cape Farewell is so 
high, that the snow never all melts off. By other remarks, 
the longitude of the Cape of Kcaolution' approximated from 
London 65" 47' W. ; but in the ordinary practice, we make 
3° 46' of longitude more home tian in the outerbound pas- 
sage, so that we make approximated, in outerward bound 
from London, 63° 55' W. ; in our homeward bound from 
London, G1° 40' W. ; Resolution to SiUy, in msiny voyages;, 
59° 00' E. 

Remarks in 1741. — " Says I made 58° W. longitude from 
Hoyhead to Resolution ; and that he had considered the 
errors in latitude southerly during a passage of twenty-one 
days ; and that the current, according to the strictest calcul- 
lation, appears to me near the S.W. in its direction, and 
force, about fouj miles and a half a day : and he says he is 
persw^adcd, that when this allowence is digested in the log, 
it will reconcile the outerbound with the homewardbound 
journal." However, this is to be imderstood, that you sail 
in those parrclells, for in going south about, this current be- 



"^ Capu Fftrowoll is ii 
' Cape BuBolution iii 



latitude m° 49' N. 
in latitudo 61" 3(i', lougltuUe G4° ao' W. 
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comes quite insinsiblc ; likewise, if you should be delayed 
any extraordinary time near the coast of Labrodorc, or longer 
in crossing from Cape Farewell to Resolution, in both cases 
you meet a southerly current, of at least ten mile a day ; and 
near that coast, I am of opinion, that ciurent dilates itself to 
eastward (this remark was confirmed in 1749j of four miles 
and a half a day). 

You are carefully to avoid being entangled in ice before 
you have enter'd Hudson's Strcight. Ice without is so 
hardned and wasb'd, that it becomes like solid stone ; and as 
the sea is more open, so you have a swell runs many miles 
into it ; add to this the tides and currents, which keep it in 
pcrpctuEd motion, that make it very dangerous to hazard a 
ship amongst it, before yon get into the streights at least 
twelve or fifteen leagues. This experience I bought very 
dear, for in the year 1727, near the meridian of Cape Fare- 
well, we were worming through ice with a small sail, when 
two pieces of ice sliutt uppon us, and simk our ship : and in 
the year 1736, being entangled in ice six leagues within the 
Cape Resolution, the ice shutt upon us by the sides only (i'or 
it was dead calm at the time), and crusb'd our sides in, and 
sunk her in twenty minutes, notwithstanding all our endea- 
vours. But as to the method and manner in working amongst 
ice, I have spoke so largly to it in another place, that I shall 
refer you to that description.' 

' Sir Edward Parry, in his "Journal of a second voyage for the dis- 
covery of a north-weat passage iii the yeara 1821-3," makes the foIlowiuR 
olfficrvatiouH on enteritig the straits, coinciding remarkably "ith those of 
Captain Coata : — "The effects to be apprehendeil from exposure to the 
swell of the main ocean constitute the peculiar danger of Brat entering 
the ice about the mouth of Hudson's Straits, which is completely open 
to the influence of the whole Atlantic. A very ineonaiderable quantity 
of looae ice ia sufficient to shelter a ship from the sea, provided it be 
closely packed ; but when the masses are sepaiated by wind or tide, so 
ai to admit the swell, the concussions soon become too violent for a ship, 
strengthened in the ordinary way, to withstand for any length of time. 
On this account it is prudent uot to enter the ice without a fair prospect 
of getting seven or eight leagues within the margin." 
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Hudson's Streighta is a passage of tivelye leagues wide at 
tlic mouth, foitncd by a cluster of islands, in latitude 60° 45' 
N. ; caled Button's lies aud Eesolution lies, before described 
as tile streights, dilates its self immediately on the north 
side to northward, so on the south side it hold on near that 
parralel about twenty leagues, and then turns round Amo- 
comancka to southward, and there forms a great bay of fifty 
leagues from east to west. 

Near seventy leagues up the sea turns short up to the 
northward on the south side and makes a second narrow of 
seventeen leagues wide, near Savage Point, on the north 
shore, from whence both shores dilate themselves to west- 
ward, and the north side declines more northerly up to Cape 
Diggs, a cluster of isles on the south side ; latitude 62° 40' 
N. ; over against which, on the north side, is a passage of at 
least twenty-five leagues, where you cuter the streights from 
Hudson's Bay from the westward. 

As the tides enter these streighta from the eastward, so it 
is most furious about that nai-row entrence, but is greatly 
abated when it conies to be dilated in that great bay to 
southward ; but in the second narrow it is accumilated, and 
is so increased, that it is very troublesome all the way to 
Cape Diggs, and over to the islajid of Mansfield,' where it 
becomes insinsiblc ; it rises near thirty foot on an ordinary 
spring tide all along the streights, but gradually decreases as 
you go to westward ; and the time of full sea on the full and 
change is from seven o'clock at Resolution to eleven o'clock 
at Cape Diggs, and the times and distances corresponds so 
stricktiy in all the intermediate places, that I was asstonisht 
when I came to consider them, as I have the Sowings at 
many places to compare with. I dont recollect an instance 
of the like in the geography of the known world. On both 
sides is lined in most places with numberless nameless 
ishtnds, ^^here doubtless is many fine harbours; those of 
' Now called Miiuscil Island. 
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note, and which we are better acquainted with, after you 
pasK'd into the strcights above Button's Islands, four prin- 
ciple in number, but any lesser a liigh bold land, but wash'd 
by a violent tide, as is Resolution on the northern side. 

Amocomanko,' a large bold island on the south side, about 
twenty leagues to westward of Button's lies, lyes near a, 
promontary,' which makes one side of the bay calcd Hope, 
advanced where the coast dilate to southward. 

Plain and Grass Islands.' These are two solitary iles which 
ly before that great bay at some distance from the main, but 
as we seldom go or come on that side of the strcights, I 
shall baisten to the north shore. 

Lower Savage Islands, are three lai-ger, and many lesser, 
about thirteen leagues above the Cape of Resolution, 
W.N.W. J N., nearest castcrniost of which, in latitude 
63° 05' N, 

Nix Compestress, or the snowy land, is twenty-eight 
leagues &om the Cape of Resolution. Here the tides are 
more still and quiet, and not so rude or troublesome as 
lower down, when incumberd with ice. 

Near this place is an iland neat, caled Sadie Back, near 
the shore, which we have thought may be a good harbour, 
but never was experienced. 

Middle Savage islands are a cluster of islands forty-two 
leagues from the Cape of Resolution, W.N.W., and ly of 
from the main six or seven niile, — affords a fine sound be- 
tween those and the land, but never experienced, for reasons 
best known to the honourable Hudson's Bay Company. 

Ice Cove is a most safe harbour, nine leagues to the 
W.N.W. of the Great Middle Savage island, and good anchor 
ground, where I sheltered our ship from ice when I was 
hard press't j it flowed (nine o'clock) full and change, and 

' Called Akpatok Island in the pitsent cliarta. 
' Bay of Uojio's AdvHUce. 
' Hovf" called Green Islands. 
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rose twoiity-cight foot water ; 'tis barren and stoncy, scarce 
any green tiling grows uppon tte islands. Where we lay 
we had many Usq^uemows' came and traded with ub, which 
might be improved if the company thought fitt. 

Gray Goose island, within which is fine anchor ground, 
and you ly cover'd from all wind ; but the tides both ways 
carry the ice through, which is the reason why I think Ice 
Cove preferable, being is all ways still: and this island is 
about half way to Ice Cove from Middle Savage isles. 

North Bay, or the White Streights. The shore, a little 
to westwai-d of Ice Cove, declines to northward, and 
forms this bay or mouth of this streight, by op'ing a passage 
to northward of Savage Point of at least seven leE^ues 
wide, and so extends it self to westward nearly parrellel to 
Hudson's Str eights. 

White Strcights has sundry i'sles lye in the entruce from 
both sides, which do occupie so great a part of the channile 
that the tides are greatly accelerated, ITiis streights, above 
thirty leagues from Savage Point, appears through some 
scattered i'sles wc perceived on the north shore, where we 
found BO strong an indraught that with some difficulty we 
got clear : one of our ships was so entangled, that it cost 
him eight or ten days in some extreamity with ice and land, 
before he got out. Thus, while the sea was covered with 
ice at both places, we could define the sea, which expanded 
itself, out of sight to the northward, and to all appearance as 
wide as Hudson's Streights : we had a regular ebb and 
flood and stout tide, and flows nine and a half hours full and 
change. We lay inclosed in ice some fourteen days, that our 
men went every day on the mountains to look for water, who 
constantly affirmed that this new streight was as boundless 
as the other. 

I the rather call it a straight, for this reason : was it a bay 

• The common appeUation for Ihe F.si|uimaus amongst all the whalers 
of the preaeot da; is " Huskiea". 
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only, the tides would be retarded, not accelerated, as we 
found by experience ; and the ice as rude and troublesome 
as in any part of streights ; and it abounds more with, i'les 
of ice than in other places, insomuch that it 'has been said 
all our i'les of ice come from this streight. 

Savage Point, from what has been said, appears to be a 
large island, with those we call the Upper Savage Islands, 
foi-ms a promontory. Wc steer for both ways, and where 
Hudson's Streights dilate to northward in going up, as it 
declines more to eastward in going down, whose latitude by 
many observations 62° 20' N. It is west, from the Cape of 
Resolution, sixty-three leagues. It is east, from the east end 
of Cape Charles, thirty-two leagues. It is east from Cape 
Diggs sixty-nine leagues. 

I'ts name is disputed, which is all I have to add : some 
call it God's Mercys : and the Savages islands is farther to 
east ward ; for my own part, this is the name I received from 
my predecessors, and until I have reason tfl alter it shall dis- 
tinguish it by that name. 

Prince Henrys Foreland is a liigh mountain, ouer against 
Savage Point, on die south, or Labrodore, at the distance of 
seventeen leagues fi'om which the land falls away both to 
southward and northward j 'tis lined with numberless name- 
less islands and very rocky, and very deep water near the 
shore. 

False Charles is a promontary, twenty-one leagues to west- 
ward of Savage point, and near the same latitude (63° ^'N.), 
nine leagues to eastwai^d of Cape Charles. This land we 
have, in very hazy wether, taken to be Cape Charles some 
times, from its likeness, — whence its name. 

By another minute, the entrance into Hudson's Streights 
is some twelve leagues wide over to Buttons I'les, which are 
four in number, large, and divers small ones in the skirts 
and borders of the Labradore, neai' Cape Chidley, in latitude 
60° 50' N., and hears from the south point of the I'le of 
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Resolution, called Cape Wat-wick,' S.E. by S., and are four 
miles distant from Cape Chidley ; after you pass into the 
streights about thirty leagues, it dilates, to Kouthward, into a 
great bay fifty leagues wide : but as our navigation calls us 
to nortliward on two occasions, I shall only remark that 
about ' leagues up, the shore turns short up to north- 

ward, and forms a second narrow, about sixteen or seventeen 
leagues wide, and so continues gradually widening up to 
Cape Charles, which is ninety-six leagues to westward of 
Resolution, and is in 62° 65' N. latitude, over against which 
the streights is twenty leagues wide ; beyond this, and up to 
Cape Diggs, or Digg's I'les, thirty-two leagues, to -westward 
of Cape Charles, lenth of the island included ; makes the 
whole lenth of the streights, ftoin the eastermost part of the 
I'les of Resolution to the westermost I'le of Diggs, a hundred 
and thirty-two leagues, whose latitude is 6S° 40' N. ; differ- 
ence of longitude, 14° (X. 

And now give me leave to expatiate a title uppon the 
great influence this position of the streights has uppon the 
tides, where the shores accumilate and gather their streams 
in order to discharge them more forcibly into the mouth of 
the streights, which is again reiterated and gathered, as in a 
bagg, in that great bay to southward, in order to restore that 
languar it would suifar in passing that great distance from 
the ocean ; and tlius made the agent of the distraction and 
disolution of those tremendious bodys of ice, the seas disin- 
cumhred, and the seasons alternately restored. 

This phenomenon appears to me so providential, that I 
cannot conceive how this could have been effected without 
this extrodinary power and force of the tides, considering 
what prodigious floats of ice are all the summer in these 
streights, so compact and sohd, and made for duration, which, 
like a common sewer, receives it fi.om all the fuers and bays 



^ Fow called Hatton's Headland. 

' Left blank in the laanuscript (sa; e 



sty). 
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as fast as it is detached by the land-waters and dissolved 

I must remark that the northern side of streights and 
northern parts of the bay, are generally cleared of ice first ; 
but whether it is owing to more frequent northerly winds in 
the spring of the year, or a greater quantity of snow, or to 
an attraction of the luminaries, or all together, this is certain, 
there is a draining current always to southward, although 
the winds sometimes produce a contrary effect. 

The strange and powerfull effects of the ice is so inter- 
woven with those violent tides you meet with in your approach 
to Hudsons Streights, that 'tis not possible to define one 
without explaining the other, and therefore I judge it neces- 
sary to observe the particulars following, viz. : 

After your ship is well fitted with stores and provisions, 
according to your number of men, you must add about cue 
fourth more than the usaial allowance in other voyages, pro- 
vide a stock of ice gcer, viz., si.t ice hooks for mooring, and 
four or six lesser ones for warping, which ■will be found 
extremely usefull ; four ice ropes of thirty or forty fathom 
each, your buoy ropes, and four whale lines of 2^ inches, 
with what helps may be made beside ; twelve ice poles, 
twelve handspikes extrodinary, one dozen long-mouthed 
wood axes, two or three broad-mouthed chizzells fitted on 
poles, six boat hooks. I have made upwards of twenty 
voyages without a small ice-boat, yet I do not deny the use 
of them. 

Thus equipcd, you are to sail from England by the 20th 
of May, in order to be at the mouth of Hudsons Streights by 
the 6th of July, a few days sooner or later, as the season will 
admit. I must take notice, that on the 3rd of July in the 
year 1736, we found the ice so large in the entrance, that, 
being inclosed, we had our ship crushed to pieces ; and in 
the year 1739 we attempted to enter the streights six times 
between the 1st of July and tie 12th, and could not effect 
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it, 80 compact and close it body of ice lay across the entrance, 
which obliged us to stand out to sea. 'Tia true, some- 
times, in favourable seasons, we have entred the streighta 
sooner. I remember once we got in by the 2Gth of June, 
and got up, with great labour, about sixty leagues ; but there 
we found such banks and walls of ice from side to side, that 
we did litle or nothing untill the 20th July ; and therefore 
you see 'tis to Utle purpose to be there sooner, and your 
hazard is much greater, being the ice is more compact, much 
larger, and not so mashed and shattered ; and 'tis incredible 
what an alteration the spring tides in the beginning of July 
makes amongst the ice in the mouth of the streighta, and 
what immense bodys it will shatter and brcek in shivers, 
which before was dreadful to look at when agitated and put 
into motion by those furious tides, which arc so distracted 
and cut by those heavy sands of ice which makes them boyi 
up in cdics and whirlpooles in a most amazing manner, which 
you are particularly and carefully to attend too ; and if you 
are doubtfiill of being intangled before you can get in at 
least fifteen leagues, and more esspecially on the approach of 
the springs, you arc to forbear, and make it a rule to stand 
out to sea clear of that indraught. 

Further up the streights we find tho ice not so rude, with- 
out you are near the shore, or near the i'lee of ice, untill you 
are half way up the streights ; and beyond that, to Cape 
Diggs, in the second narrows, uppon the turns of the tides, 
and more esspecially on the springs tides, every where the 
ice is rude and troublesome, and very dangerous. 
' You must constantly watch its motion, which is strangely 
affected by the different setts of the tide, and sudden gushes 
which boils through the different rands, and different species 
of ice (if I may be allowed the expression), to explain my 
meaning herein, it may not improperly be divided into three 
speices of ice, viz.: 

First, is those i'les of ice, ai'e such immense bodya, are so 
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deep immersed in the water, below the current of the tideSj 
and are so fixed like land, without motion, or w^hat is scarce 
sensible. 

■ Second, it is what is called large, heavy, solid ice, and is 
that specie we must dread to fall amongst. This ice lyes 
very deep in the water, and feels the full force and power of 
the tides ; these plough and smash the small ice in so an 
amazing manner, as if God had endowed them with a furious 
spirit of perdition ; and these are so rent and shattered them- 
selves, when they are hurled against those i'les of ice, or one 
another, as if they strove which should be first disolved.' 

Third, the small ice is, as it were, the sport of the other 
two specie of ice, and is much more aifected by the winds 
than by the tides ; and this specie is by much the greatest 
quantity. In and among-st this we always endeavour to 
shelter our ships, where we ly easy, and quiet, and safe, and 
undisturbed ; but only when we drive near one or other of 
the other two species of ice, you observe a discomposure, a 
justling, clashing, and running one against another, as I 
before mentioned. This is very evident, whether you see 
them or not, as we have abundance of dark foggy wether. 

Thus you see, my sons, how signally providentialy God 
has ordered the different seasons ; with how small an instru- 
ment he can compass his intentions. That second specie of 
ice which is so compact and hard, and to all appearance 
made for duration, no Portland stone seemingly harder, yet 

' PnrchttB, who " out of a chaoa of confused inteUigonceB", framed 
nhat he cuUb " his Pilgriinea", thus dilates upon the same subject : — 
" For the unequall seas, which might amaze the hearer, ftud amate the 
beholder, where the Tritons and Neptune's Belfe would quake with chill- 
ing fcare, to behold such niouBtrous icio ilandi^, renting themselveB with 
terrour of their owne masBinesB, and disdajning otherwise both the aea'e 
eovereigntie, and the Bunne'e hottest violeuce, mustering themselveB in 
those watery plainos where they hold a continual ciyill warro, and ruBh- 
ing oue upon another, make windes and waves give ba«1fo ; seeming to 
rent the eares of others, while thej rent themselyeB with crashing and 
splitting their congealed armours." — Purclias kit PUgrimes. 
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by lying deeper in the water than the small ice, and not so 
deep as the i'les of icCj is by the tides made the instrument 
of disolution, of its self and all the rest. 

And so the seasons and returns are provided for ; the seas 
arc kept cool, without bemg perpetually congealed or incum- 
bred ; and the numerous inliahitants of oyl fish, amphibious 
creatureSj and animals who require cool chines, are accomi- 
dated : for 'tis to be noted that the seas are not more affected 
by the cold ice floating up and down all the summer, than 
the adjacent coast. 

And you may form a pretty true judgment by the appear- 
ance of the land, wether their is any ice near it or no, but 
also according to the quantity. Appears a white gleam oTer 
the land and ice in that part where you will perceive the 
black vapour of the sea alternately chequer the appendant 
hemisphere ; and this, if carefully attended to, may be per- 
ceived to a great distance. The use is too evident to animad- 
vert thereon, 

I must not omitt to remark that altho the ice is, as it were, 
the sport of the tides, yet the tides are violently affected by 
those tliick, heavy, deep rands of ice, which disti'aet them 
in all directions and iu all gradations, according to the hulk 
and depth they are immersed. 

These, as before, plough thi'ough the small ice with an 
asstonishing force, but are overcome by the superior quantity 
of small ice. In all these eocounters there is great danger 
to be catched near the borders, where the undertow is so 
powerfidl, like falling athwart' a tire of ships in a strong tides 
way. No power can remove nntill the return of the contrary 
tide, and so you ly exposed to the crush and shock of all 
that comes : these we call escapes with some propriety. 

What I have said hitherto principly belongs to the ice in 
the streighta where the tides are powerfull every where ; hut 
the ice in the bay, untiU you are near the land, is very still, 
and is in a manner moved by the winds only ; which makes 
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US taJte any method, or eail almost aiiy distance, rather than 
fasten in the bay ice. And as a memento, never enter a 
body of ice in the night, nor in a fogg, where their is any 
hazard of being inclosed, nor before you have circumscribed 
it as much as possible ; nor imagine 'tJs lost time to take two 
looks before you resolve once. I have constantly experi- 
enced this, "which has more than once given me considerable 
advantages over other ships ; in short, whenever I slighted 
this precaution, I generally was punished in the neglect of 
it before I got disentangled. Thus much for the ice. 

The tides about England are so well defined, that I am 
unable to add any great matter thereto, wherr all along the 
eastern coast is a regular tide and half tide propogated from 
the northern floods, and are accelerated, or retarded, accord- 
ing to the diversity of the shores, or gulphs, or flatts, or 
shoalds, or capes, alternately. And here it may be necessary 
to explain what I mean by tide and half-tide. Tides, in 
their duration, imder the influence of the luminaries, undis- 
turbed by winds, neither accelerated nor retarded by the 
position of the coasts, bays, shoals, nor other circtimstances, 
is six hours flood and six hours ebb, correspondent to the 
q^uadratures of the moon ; but this influence so impressed on 
a fluid body in motion, will continue to run three hours 
longer, but not rise higher ; and so, vice versus, it will run 
longer than low water, and not ebb lower ; and this motion 
is as uniform as the tides, and ebbing and flowing of the sea. 
Near great rivers, in bays, shoalds, and other circumstances, 
this motion is repulsed, and it is entirely eifected in equili- 
biio only. That the tides are generated by the influence 
of the luminaries, and formed into streams by the continents 
reverberating those faint tremouis, is demonstrable, from 
that great diversity we collect fi-om the difi'erent times and 
heights of the tides in sundry places, entirely occasioned by 
the many obstructions, or gredily swallowing them up, as is 
before observed, in their winding courses, round cape lands 
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or wide mouthed rivers, over long flatta, over shallows, 
amongst shoalds and ilands, and tte like ; for from the North 
Cape, in Norway, to Capo Bona Esperanza, where the coast 
lyes open to the ocean, a N.E. and S.W. moon makes full 
sea every where ; at Whale Cove, a W.S.W. moon makes 
full sea. 

Thus has the wise Author of Natiu-e provided for the 
wellfare of his creatures in raising so stupendious a fabrick 
as the tides are, which arc not more useful for the business 
of navigation, than for the salutary refreshments of all nature 
(thus are they preserved sweet, thus made potable) ; thus, 
being agitated, are more easily evaporated and barreled up 
in clouds, and by their appendage the winds are wafted into 
the thirsty inland eountrys. 

From the Orkneys to Cape Farewell, we observe, from 
well-grounded experience, is a S.W. current; this, as it 
differs, so is it difficult to define. However, all our correc- 
tions is this way : to westward of Cape PareweU the current 
is southerly ; near the Labrodore, I have known it to set 
twenty mile a day by observationj and therefore 'tis a caution 
not to approach too near the coast of Labrodore before you 
are well to northward in latitude 61" So' N., in order to 
avoid that current, as well as the ice which lyes along that 
coast all the summer. And for this reason we give Cape 
Farewell a birthe of a degree of latitude or more, in order to 
avoid the ice off that cape. 

Thus I have brought you, my sons, to the mouth of Hud- 
sons Streights, where great caution is to be taken before 
you enter. Your ice geer is to be made ready, ruther 
chains and ruther takles reeved, lighter tacks and sheets 
for your sails ; and, in short, whatever will make your ship 
handy. 

The tides you ahall meet here arc so violent and surpris- 
ing, esspecially when disturbed and distracted by ice, as I 
before observed in my description of the ice, that nothing 
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but esperieiice can comprehend or imagine. Suppose a sliip 
attempting to strike a tangent across the sterlings of London 
bridge uppon a strong ebb tide, where the points of these 
are not more shocking than the poLnts of those, take head 
how you touch ; the undertow nales you fast, and all your 
efforts ai-c insuiScient to disintangle you, and therefore the 
high and low water slacks are what, with most safety, may 
he used ; and ou the appearance of the ice's motion, you are 
to forsake the water, and push into small ice. I have more 
than once preserved the ship by this precaution. 

The times and heights of the tides are next to be regarded, 
which enter the sti'eighta from the eastward with great force, 
and an E.S.E. moon makes full sea at Resolution I'lea up 
forty-five leagues ; at Midle Savage Islands, S.E. by E. moon 
makes full sea, and rises thirty foot water. 

At Upper Savage Islands, a S.E. moon makes full sea, and 

rises twenty-four foot water. 
At Mill Islands, a S.S.E. moon makes full sea, and rises 

twenty foot water. 
At Seahorse Point, a S. by E. moon makes fiJl sea, and 

rises eighteen foot water. 
At Mansfield Island a S, by E. moon makes full j 

rises twelve foot water. 
At Carieswansnest, a S. by W. moou makes full s 
rises but six foot water. 
Extracts from my journal, 1748: 

At Ice Cove, a S.E. moon makes full sea, and rises twenty- 
eight foot water, and runs half-tide one mile from the 
shore ; 'tis probable all over the streights it may do 
the same. 
And at Bonds Inlet, a S. by E. moon makes full sea, and 
rises sixteen foot water. 
This is a carefull deduction of the tides, where the distances 
correspond with the tides to a prodigious niceity ; and that 
it is demonstrable the eastern tide spends itself, and is spent. 
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at or near Caricsw and nest, nor is there any sensible ride to 
westward of Mansfield, 

How are liose lost strecms at Carieswansnest accmnilated 
in their progress to the west main? how generjited ? how 
formed into tides ko powerfull and so strong as they are in 
all parts of Sir Thos. Roe's Wellcome ? is a problem as diffi- 
cult as it is curious. That these lost streems are propogated in 
tremours by the impulse of the sttn and moon, and arc rever- 
berated by the shores, and so formed into tides so powerfull 
and so strong, will not, cannot be admitted, and yet tJiere is 
such a conformity and correspondence between the times of 
full 8ea and the distances, as leave it extremely doubtful. 

If you should grant that there is a western tide, and that, 
from many circumstances, all along the western shore there 
is great pBobability, as will pretty plainly appear when we 
come to make our deduction of that tide, and how it con- 
formes and corresponds with its times and distances, and that 
all northerly and westerly winds do considerably rase those 
tides on the western shore, and that all southerly and easterly 
do alternately flatt those tides, yet 'tis matter of astonishment 
that the western tide in James Bay, and the eastern tide' at 
Carieswansnest, nearly on the same meridian, should have 
high water at one and the same time ; and these, in our 
supposition, propogated from distant and different oceans. 
I say it is not impossible but it may be so ; but it is very 
remarkable. 

You have something like this in the chanile of England 
tide from the westward, which sweeps the coast of France, 
Flanders, and Holland, and so far as the Elb to northward. 

Notwithstanding, at the same time, a brisk tide comes 
from the northward, washes all the eastern coasts of Scotland 



' The idea of a waatem sett seema to hare occupied the mind of 
Captain Coats ; which the flood-tide sweeping round the westorn side of 
Hudson's Bay would encourage, by mating it perhaps appear in James's 
Bay that the flood came from the westward. 
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and Enfjlanil as fai" as Dungcnncss, nnd that also there may 
be some diffcTcnce in the forces and strcnth of those tidcsj as 
well as in their times of high water. Yet we are certain 
they arc both propogated and derived from the northern and 
western flood. 

To apply what has been said. It appears to me to be 
extremely difficult to detenmne this matter, and shall content 
myself with giving you the matter of fact, as I have collected 
them from the experience of others and myself. A hare 
deduction of the Bay tide stews it in the fullest light, viz. : 

In the dispute between A. Dobbs and Captain Middleton, 
near the. latitude of 66° 30' N., in Sir Tliomas Eoc's "WeU- 
come, and near the meridian of Cape Southampton, 'tis said 
a W. by N. moon mates full sea, and setts from the S.W. 
according to Dohbs ; a west moon, according to Middleton, 
and comes from the N.E. ; and this matter of fact is eanvissed 
with some heat on both sides. 

Mr, Dohbs says, if he grants Middleton his postnlatum, it 
will embarriss liim, and in his deduction of the times and 
heiths t^en at other places, will reduce him to an absurdity, 
for if you should give Middleton a point or two of the com- 
pass in deducing his tides, it will be of no service to him to 
support a N.E. tide from his frozen strcights, where it will 
appear from his own deduction, and in his printed raapp, to 
be dfrectly contrary to matter of fact ; so notorious a trip in 
him. as will justifie all Dobbs has imputed to him ; and this 
will stand as a monument of folly to posterity, how all 
attempts to hide the truth are weak and vain. 

Mr. Dobbs deduction is naturall and easy, and is supported 
by matter of fact, viz. : 

At Wager River or Streight, a W. by N. moon makes full 

sea, and rises thirteen foot at an ordinary tide. 

And comes from the south west ; for if it came from the 

frozen streights, it would undoubtedly sweep round his 

Repulse Bay, where, on the contrary, Middleton lost all 
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appearance of a tide, not only in the force, but height of the 
tides ; and what is BtUl more notorious, that in the strcight 
near Cape Dobbs, where the sea was squeaked in, it would 
be accelerated, not languish, as he found it ; and it is beyond 
all controversy, and he himself agrees, that at or near Brook 
Cobham he found it flow'd more water, and run strongci", 
thau on any other part of that coast. Cast your eye on the 
mapp, and see how a N.E. tide could perform tibis after pass- 
ing thro that frozen streight, a dioiinutiye stream of a few 
leagues in breadth, to fill up that wide expanse and run with 
that force we find them all along the western shore. 

At Brook Cobham and Whale Cove, from the authority of 

Fox, KelsO, Napper, and myself, all our journals 

assert a W.S.W. moon makes full sea, and rises from 

fourteen to eighteen foot water. 
At Churchill Kiver, a W.N.AV'.JN. moon makes ftiU sea, 

and rises fourteen foot water. 
At Port Nelson Shoalds, N.W. by W. moon makes full sea, 

and rises fourteen foot w^ater. 
At Port Nelson Rivers mouth and Hays River mouth, a 

N.W. moon makes full sea, and rises sixteen foot 

water. 
At Albany Eoad, a N, or S. moon makes full sea, and rises 

eight foot water at an ordinary tide. 
At Moose River Road S.|E. moon makes frill sea, and 

rises seven foot at an ordinary tide. 
These times and these heights are to be understood when 
the tides are unincumberd by ice, uninfluenced by high 
winds, both which make some alteration ; but down James 
Bay, where the tides are languid, the northerly and westerly 
winds will bring twelve and fourteen foot water. At York 
Fort 1 have known it rise twenty foot ; at Churchill, sixteen 
foot, which demonstrate that the angiJar position of the land 
and coast, and high winds, have a prodigious influence on 
the natui-ciill course of the tides. 
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Thua you may observe that the t.isterii tide spends itsel 
and is spent, in passing through Hudsons Streights from the 
oceon to Cai'ieswansncst, nearly two hundred leagues ; also 
the western tide spends itself, and is spent, in passing from 
Whale Cove to Albany River and Moose Bivor, about two 
hundred leagues likewise. This congruity of the times of 
full sea, in this deduction, is indisputable ; and I must con- 
fess it seems to intimate as if it was all an eastern tide, and 1 
should very readily have come into this sentiment, if I had 
not, in my last voyage, had entire satisfaction to the con- 
trary in my progress to Artiwinipeck, where I found, all 
along that Labrodoro coast, no tide at all, a constant current 
to northward, a precarious ebb and flood of two or three 
foot, and this entirely under the influence of the winds. 
This I assert from repeated tryalls and repeated con- 
firmations- 
It may be some satisfaction to my reader to know how 1 
could be determined in a matter of this nicety. Know then, 
in my progress along shore, in attempting to find a harbour 
near the Point of Portland, at a place I called the Decoy, we 
toueh't the ground, and being too near the sea to expect to 
ly easy, we lightned our ship eighteen inches, the winds then 
moderate southerly. As the winds increased, we constantly 
found the water ebb and flow about nine inches at all hours, 
for twenty-four hours together, which, as soon as the wind 
abated, we came off, and in half an hour after it fell calm, 
not less than twenty inches where we had stuck so long. 
ITiis every person in the ship and sloop observed as well as 
my self. I have been the more particular on this one cir- 
cimistance, which is of such mighty consequence in deter- 
mining between those two opinions ; for if the eastern tides 
could reach the western shore of Iludsons Bay, surely the 
eastern shore would share colaterally, and the times of fall 
sea would hold some proportion, so much nearer tlieir 
sources t the contrary by this is made maniiest. 
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Thus Middleton, by opposing his own tafeulEir deduction 
of the tides in Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome, gave Mr. Dobbs 
cause of triumph ; for a point of the compass or two, in this 
dispute, is not to be regarded ; for by like parity of reason- 
ing, and like dcdnction, the correspondent times with corre- 
spondent distances, not to say any thing in regard to the 
heights nor forces (which no man can overlook), the cxtreras 
demonstrate the mean. And the mean is undoubtedly the 
source of that western tide. 

From what has been said, it appears highly probable that 
there is western tide enters Hudsona Bay near Whale Cove, 
Brook Cobham ; and to the northward of Cape XJsquemow, 
in 61° 10' N., and 16° 40' W, longitude from Cape Diggs, 
we made that cape where it terminates in a point which cuts 
the tides in eddies, and overfalls, and broken ground, from 
thirty-five fatham to twenty, in a cast or two ; the grotuid 
Uke black pepper, with yellow shells, and hard ground, and 
makes not unlike Knights Hill. 

Neai" Whale Cove and Brook Cobham, it is agreed on all 
hands, their aie such sholes of whales and seales, as is no 
where else to be met with in the known world ; the tides are 
destracted and strong, flows a great deal of water (^especially 
with a northerly and westerly wind), a broken land, and 
islands innumerable, and consequently long pestered with 

I am convinced this has been the main obstacle to that 
discovery, not the want of a navigable sea. All that I can 
learn demonstrate this, that they are a congeries of islands, 
an archipelago ; and lying open every way, loses that head 
of water so necessary to disincumber them of ice. For 
where there is a continent, or river only, there would be an 
accretion of snow uppon the adjacent lands, the disolving of 
which unlooses the ice, rases a head of water behind it, and 
so pushes it into the streemj and there, by the gradual 
discent of the floods, 'tis thrown out of the tides into open 
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waters, there deposited for the sport of winds, keep the seas 
cool for the pleasure and recreation of its finny inhabitants 
and creatures of cold climes. 

And even Middlcton confirmes me in this conjecture in. 
Ilia letter he intended to prove Wager Streight a fiefih-water 
river, unwarily teUs you, the higher he went up that river 
above Dear Sound, he found the ice, for eeverall days and 
severall tryalls, still thicker and closer, forgetting to reflect 
that, was it a river, it could not possibly happen so, as is 
demonstrable by the gradual descent of all floods ; a bare 
deduction will convince any man,' viz. : 

At Gravesend you have nearly six hours flood and six 
hours ebb ; at London, five hours flood, and seven hours 
ebb ; at Richmond, three hours flood, aud nine hours ebb ; 
and at Kingston, two hours flood, and ten hours ebb. So 
that, you perceive, was the ice broke up in this river, how 
soon a few tides woidd clear it of all appearance of ice ; and 
this rule is incontestable. 

On the contrary, where the tides are nearly equally in 
duration, and wants that head of water, such places will be 
longer pestrcd with ice ; and this is our case, as is agreed 
on by all that ever attempted to penetrate amongst these 
islands. 

It may be necessary to say a word or two on the land aud 
rivers as we find them in that navigation, for the better un- 
derstanding our geography. Hudson's Streights on both 
sides is a very high bold land, broken into inlets, and lined 
with islands innumerable fiom one end to the other, very 
steep too everywhere, and the flood setts iuto those inlets 
very strong near the shore, and off again uppon the ebb ; 
this one reason why near the north shore 'tis comonly clear 

' Subsoquent examinatjoii has proved it to be a river, — or, more cor- 
veutly speaking, an inlet, into which a, suall river empties itself, — as 
reported bj Middleton, and not a strait, as conjectured by some : Cap- 
tiiiiii CoatB, apparciitlj, among the number. 
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of ice first, and perhaps it may be so near the south shore ; 
the snow melting in the doclivitys n-ill cause an increment 
in those out setts. 

Mansfield Island, about twenty leagues long, is a low flat 
island, hut rises towards the north end ; is fifteen leagues 
west from Cape Diggs, and extends S.S.W. nearly to 61° 38' 
N. ; the south end very low, without bush or hraque. 

Cape Charles arc a cluster of islands ninety miles east 
from Cape Diggs, the northermost of which is in latitude of 
63° 55' ; we found a pritty good harbour on the nortli side, 
but on the south side many good harbours ; we took plenty 
of young ducks, and saw numbers of fowl about them, as is 
likewise at Mansfield. More of this hereafter, as well as 
Notingham and Salisbury, and other places not yet taken 
notice of. 

From Cape Pembrock to Cape Southampton is a low 
barren plain country, nothing distinguishable thereon. You 
have sounding in sixty fathani regular ground, but nearer 
then that is broken ground ; the first is a high bold cape, 
but the latter is a low flatt land ; and I had a hundi'ed and 
twenty fatham not four mUes frona that cape ; therefore, forty 
fatham is near enough in dark wether. 

Wager Streight, or River, in 60° 20' N., appears more like 
a sea, with deap water, high land, a rapid tide, and salt 
thirty leagues up, and dilates to westivard, as was made out 
tfl the Comniitte of the House of Coinons. 

Whale Cove is moderately high land, broken in islands 
and inlets, a strong tide, and flows much water ; the flood 
came from the N.N.W., and the ebb sett amongst them 
from S.S.E. I was at anchor in eighteen fatham, six miles 
from the nearest island, in the year 1T37. 

Seal River, to southward of Cape Usquimow, is a low and 
barren coast; the river is choked with islands and sholds, 
but runs a great way into tlie country, and with one small 
land carrige approchea a lake or sea, which washes that whole 
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country from whence our ijorthcni Indians come down to 
trade at Churchill River once in two years. 

The course of this river, as near as I could mate it out 
from Mack-qua-ta, or Long Day's son, an ludian, is near 
W.N.W. a hundred and twenty miles, and so leaves a small 
tract of land between this and Churchill Eivcr, where Mr. 
Norton, master, at Churchill River, appointed that Indian 
and two other young fellows to observe the motions of the 
two nations, and so give him notice from time to time what 
was hatching between them, and so prevented them from 
continuing the war so distructive to the trade ; and by this 
means effected and established such a peace as has not been 
broke since, and now are bo united by marrages and kind- 
nessis as give a hopefull prospect for the time to come. 

The northern Indians, who by his means only the com- 
pany became acquainted with, ordered him in the year to 
travill into their country, and reside amongst them for a 
considerable time, in order to draw tkem down to trade, and 
make what observations he could ; but as he was very young 
and unqualified for any great matter, I did not find any- 
thing remained on his memory, but the danger and terrour 
be underwent ; but to the day of his death he had an affec- 
tionate kindness for tliat people. 

These northern Indians are an exact compound between 
the Usquemows and western Indians ; are robust and wild ; 
not so delicate as the western Indians ; negligent of their 
persons to the last degree ; very fond of iron and iron toUs 
of all sorts ; and so indifferent about rain and sunshine or 
tempestious weather, as if they had lost aU degrees of sense. 
For my own part, I saw a gang of them once at Churchill 
River, whom I thought so savage and brutal, that I litle 
expected anything rational from them. And yet the leader 
of those Indians asked ua many pertinant questions ; very 
inquisitive into our manner of life ; from whence we brought 
those goods ? where we got our iron ? went aU over the ship ; 
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examined oiu' anchors, cables, ami in sliort fvciytliing he 
saw ; the compass he took for a toy, and all we could do or 
say about it made him laugh. 

The iron, he said, his connti'ymen valued most ; and onr 
guns they liked very well ; but the want of powder and 
shot induced them to cut them np for knives and chizzells ; 
so that, on the whole, he thought nothing we brought was 
worth their trouble only the wrought iron. 

In this resembles the Usqueinows ; but contrary to them 
they generally dress their vijtuals, live in tents, not in caves 
as those do, live more on inland food, as wolves, deer, and 
other wild creatures ; not as those, on whale's oyl and blub- 
bers, and other train ; they are not so megre, thin, and raw 
boned, as the western Indians i nor so bloated, squatt, and 
sallow, aa the Usquemows. So, as I before said, they are a 
compound of both, and their life and manners demonstrate 
this. 

To the southward of Seel River our westera Indians are 
dispersed in tribes and familys, not under any monarchical 
goverment, but truely patri archie al, aa far as I can observe ; 
and there youth are as absolutely under the tuition and dis- 
posal of the old men as in the most arbitrary country in tlie 
world ; this is most certainly that freedom of nature and 
independency which the antient poets dreamed of, but is 
nowhere to be found in the knoTvn world but amongst these 
savages ; their obedience is not servile, but love and emula- 
tion ; and their eldest sons succeed in the preeminence of 
his family. 

There are many barbarious customs amongst them ; too 
tedious, and in some measure foreign to my subject, the 
geography of that countrye. 

It will be necessary, before I quitt these parts, to set down 
my own sentiments and that of others, in regard to the 
Usquemows, the natural! inhabitants of all the northeni bor- 
ders of Hudson's Bay and Streights, which swarms with 



robust hardy fellows fitt for ihv severest exercise, and indeed 
with such dispositions, as if God's providence in fullness of 
time had prepared them to rcecivc the yoke of civility. And 
I do assert of my own knowledge, that these people are 
nothing near so savage as is represented by our early voy- 
agers, and that there confidenec is in their innocence, not in 
their numbers, which I have often experienced when one or 
two has put themselves into my hand without reserve or 
caution. 

I am of opinion with others, that if the company had 
thought it their interest (and if their were not poUtical rea- 
sons to the contrary), that discovery had been determined 
long before this time, and those swarms of God's people 
made usefull in trade and reclaimed from horrid idolitiy. 

There is one difficulty occurs in reducing this numerous 
people to civility, and that is tlicJr way of life and dyctt, 
which makes extreemly so for Europeans to setlc amongst 
them ; the want of fuel makes it necessary to eat raw meat. 
But, notwithstanding, if the company would give leave to 
others, or do it themselves, to shelter in the woody parts of 
the bay, and so return annually into those parts amongst 
the Usquemows, and continue all the summer mouths for 
a year or two, and by degrees penitrate to westward ; — I 
say a fishery more beneficial than the fiirr trade might, in 
seven years time, be rased amongst that people, and those 
tribes made usefull to us, and acq^uire salvation to them- 
selves ; but if, in this progress, a pass^e should be found to 
the South Sea, it would open to us such a scene of treasure 
and honour, as no nation of the world (save one) ever enjoyed 
before. 

I am satisfied the time is near at hand that this great work 
is to be undertaken, by whom I cannot forsee. The Com- 
pany is unpardonable in leaving such swarms of Gods people 
in the hands of the deviU, unattempted, as well as the other 
Indians in generaU, a docile, inoffensive, good-natured. 
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humane people, ofring and bowing to the yoke, yet sharae- 
fnlly neglected, not to give it a harder name ; as W gorging 
ourselves ■with superfluitys was the ultimate condition of this 
life, and as for that in another life, wc were neither much 
concerned for them, nor our selves. 

These are the methods I think most probable to succeed, 
and accomplish this great work, and by degrees reconcile 
thfm to our manner of life and accustome ourselves to theirs, 
and gradually advance this laudable business untill it is 
completed. 

For to the eternal shame of those people, all the litlc 
attempts made for the Company were rather to amuse than 
effect this business j and the time appointed, and the persons 
employed, so unequal to the ta^, as posterity will blush to 
observe' how sordid and selfish this generation has been. 

Churchill River, in latitude 59° 00' N., and 95° 00' west 
longitude from London (in Indisji, Manato-e-scpe, a sea-lite 
river), has an entrance from ten to seven fathom water deep, 
and stefcp on both sides, but rocky, and a most violent tide 
of ebb, which is owing to the form of that river, wliich 
expands itself from an entrance of about a third of a mile 
from Cape Mary to Usquemow Point ; within from Buttons 
Rock to the opposite shore, is five mile over. 

Uppon Usquemow Point the Company have erected a 
stone fort of a quadrangular figure, which is sufficient to 
defend the enterence into this river. Three miles up, you 
have water for any ship, but higher up 'tis full of sholds and 

^ Posterity may wall blush, when they read the following remarks 
of Sir Edward Parry in hia secoDd voyage :— " Upon the whole, it was 
impossible for ua cot to receive a very uiifiivourable impreasiou of the 
general behaviour and moral characttjr of the natives of this part of 
Hudson's Strait (the Savage Islands), who seem to have acquired, by an 
annual intercourse with our ships for nearly a hundred years, many of 
the vices which unhappily attend a first intercourse with the civilized 
world, without having imbibed any of tlio virtues or refinements whicli 
adorn and render it happj." 
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flalts, and very stoney. Above Musketa Point is a fall of 
water, which tcrminateB the navigation ol' this river to any 
other thaii very small boats and cauoea, who track up this 
ridge of stones, where our people are plagued in getting 
down their rafts of timber for fire wood and other uses, 
which they float down many miles, for all below is cleared 
and cut down some ycai's ago. About twenty miles above 
that ridge is a colaterall branch falls into this river, called 
Litle Churcliill, where is caught the finest jack iu the world. 
There titimcgg is a fish not unlike our largest white herrings, 
very good food, and in great plenty in the fall of the year ; 
but below, near the mouth of tliis river, is such sholea of 
salmon trout, as they sometimes salt as much as half victual 
the factorye. White Whale is here in abuntlance, spring 
and fall, and seels, the natural and hcriditary enemy of that 
fish ; there are muscles, and a sort of sprey, thrown ashore 
in stormy weather, not much unlike our spratts ; but no 
perch nor sturgoon, as in the other rivers. 

This river runs in from Usquemow Point, near notth and 
south, ten mile to Muskceta Point, near the fall, and then 
winds round to westwEud, and runs upwards of two himdrcd 
miles, where, with a smidl carrage, they arrive on the shore 
of the great lake, Winipeggon. 

The Indians have many veiT expressive terms in their 
language. This river, fi-om its great breadth and length, is 
called Manato-e-sepe, a sea-like river ; this lake is caled 
Winipeggon-c-sepe, or the great sea, is but litle inferiour to 
Hudsons Bay for breadth, and length, and depth of water ;' 
and islands and woods scattered everywhere; and communi- 
cates with other lakes to southward, more of which here- 
ailer ; but also extends it scK neai'ly N.W. to an indeter- 
mined distance, from the north western shores of which I 
jiidgc our Miscota Indians come to Churchill River to trade 

' Thig is, of course, » great erfor, Tiftke Wiiiiii|iej( not liuins one-third 
of the loDgCh, nor an oighth jiai't uf thu width of IIudHon's Buy. 
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every other year ; but wether they come thro the northern 
Indian country, or the Nadowiasis country (another nation 
of Indiana, situated on the western banks of Winipeggon), 
who trade at Yorkfort once in two year, our interpriters axe 
not clear in. These Miscota Indiana tell us some visionary 
storeys of ships and men of a different make and complection 
fre<iucnting there shores, for they are positive this lake is 
open to westward ; and do attempt to discrihc their gilded 
hecks, and sails, and other matters, both tedious and tire- 
some, without we had better grounds ; since our acquaint- 
ance with these three sorts of people are but of a late date ; 
and whether it was curiosity or necessity that brought thent 
first to our settlements, they seem to despise many things 
that the other Indians are very fond of. 

This lake, or sea, Winipeggon, so far we are pretty certain, 
is not above a hundred and seventy miles to westward of 
Churchill Eiver, and that the southern extremity is in lati- 
tude of 59° N.; ao that the position of this inland sea readily 
accounts for those extrodinary tides which are observable 
idl along the western coasts of Hudsona Bay, with northerly 
and westerly winds ; and this is so notorious and remarkable, 
as can hardly escape the notice of the most stupid fellow that 
ever wintered at Churchill River, 

At Yorkfort, in Hays River, the angular inclination of 
that coast, took in those forcible tides in their course from 
the north, which might incline us to thizik it was raised by 
that possition near that place. But at Churchill those winds 
blow from the hind, and should fl.att the tides, not raise them, 
if propogatcd from the eastward. 

And that the Winipeggon does communicate with Iludsons 
Bay' to the northward of Cape Usqucmow, is so generally 
known and understood by almost every person who have 

' Lake 'Winmpeg emptiee itself at itH northern extremity into a 
river, whieh flowing through a chain of email lakes diauhwgea itself into 
lludson's Baj at Fort Helsoft. 
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resided there any time, that I am at a loss to account for the 
ahsardity of some persons conduct. To northward of that 
cape are islands inimmcralale ; hut the ice, the tides, and 
other embarrissments not fit to perticularize m this place, 
always prevented our people from pushing in there, notwith- 
Btanding the many incentives before taken notice of. 

The trade at ChurchiU has rose from 8000 sldns to 18,000, 
bever and woolves chiefly, and but a few martins ; and it 
may he increased, and it will Increase, by time, to 40,000, if 
their was not poHtical reasons to the contrary. However, 
our stone fort will be a fine security for the trade at that 
place, 

In coasting along to Cape Chiirchill, eight leagues from 
TlEquemow Point, you meet the sholes of Knight's Hill, a 
remarkable spot of earth, deposited in a fenn, to caution sea- 
men of those dangers near it, whose banks and ridges run of 
to sea six mile ; by another note he says eight mileH, and 
that nine fathom is too near them day and night ; and so on 
to the cape, about six leagues farther to eastward, to sail 
round which come no nearer than ten fathom. And then a 
south by east course to 57° 40' latitude, in fifteen to twenty 
fathom, you come to Port Nelsons sholcs ; in crossing a spitt 
which shoots from them, with a S.S.E, course, you come into 
seven fatham and hai'd ground, luid so into fifteen fatham 
soft ; and so continue that course from fifteen fatham soft, 
untLU you gradually sholding into seven fatham hard, there 
you come to anchor and wate the tide, to go over the flatt to 
Hay's Kiver. 

The shore from Cape Tatnam to Marsh Point lyes east by 
north, and west by south. By edging on the flatts into thiee 
fatham, you rase the factory and Marsh Point, or see the 
becon in Five Fathom Hole. You wiU carry fifteen foot at 
an ordinary tide, in the fair way, when the faetoiy bears 
S.W. by W. and beacon W.S.W,, good nine mile over that 
flatt into Five Fathom Hole, a bason thi'ee quarters of a mile 



in diameter. Two mile higher up is a hole three fatham 
deep, sufficient for one ship. The river, up three miles ta 
the factory, dry's almost every tide. 

Note, " the difference of longitude from Churchill River, 
at Usqiiemow Point, to Five Fatham Hole in Hay's River, 
is S° 20' E. ; but to come round Port Nelson shoalda, in 
57° 40' N., you must go 2° 35' E. ; the Hole is in latitude 
57° 10' N. You observe, in coasting, you should not go 
without twenty or twenty-two fatham, least you should fall 
in with the shoalds of Cape Tatnam, nor nearer than fifteen 
fatham, least you be embarrised with the shoalda of Port 
Nelson." 

York Port, in Hay's River, has the most principle trade 
in that country, where the two rivers brings down such 
swarms of natives annually, as is nowhere else in that country. 
Port Nelson is by much the most navigable for ships, and 
near half the trade come down that river ; but 'tis so full of 
sharps and falls, that most of our Indians chusc Hay's River, 
aud 'tis more secure, and better for the Company, guarded 
by those flatts and shallows against the attempts of an enemy 
by sea, the only way to come at tliis settlement. As to the 
extent of these two rivers, they run up seventy mUes nearly 
parrelel to one another, between the south and west, and 
there unite, forming that island the settlement is made 
uppon ; from thence it runs into some morassis and beaver 
grounds, and has its soiu-ce in an infinity of litle lakes, 
which dilate themselves in rivulets into the Lake Nimipigon,' 
which stretches nearly N.W. and S.E. above sixty leagues 
in length, and in breadth neai'ly forty leagues, from 53° of 
latitude to 56°, in form of a philbert, where enters a streight 
seventy-five leagues in length from the N.N.W. out of the 
Winipeggon-e-sepc, before explained, the eastern border of 
which is in 100° "\V. longitude from London. 

This Lake Nimipeggon has many islands covered with 
' Lake WiiinipegooB. 
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wood, and the borders are replenished with dear, and all 
sorts of beasts, and men ; the lake abounds with fish, titi- 
megg (at the proper seasons in prodigious quantities, which 
the Indians smoak and dry for winter food), perch, and 
mathii, and stiirgoon very large, and fine eating : all these 
different spceies of fish come down our rivers into Hudson's 
Bay at some seasons of the year, and are caught by our 
people — sturgeon, mathii, and charming perch as big as a 
Hmnll cod, and titimegg, at our southern settlements ; jack, 
salmon, and titimegg, at our northern settlements. Our 
trading Indians from all those conntrys assert that the Wini- 
peggon is fiDed with salt water very deep, with seals and 
whales and other sorts of fish in abundance. 

The western borders of this Lake Winipeggon is inhabited 
by the Nadouissis ; more to southward ia the Sinipoots ; to 
southward of them ia the Foots and Stone Indians ; farther 
south is the Cristians ; and to southward of them is the 
Sturgoon Indians. 

The northern borders of that great lake is occupied by 
the Miscota and northern Indians, who partake so much of 
the features and compleetion of the Usquemows, that I am 
pcrswaded they are near neighboui's to one another. 

But those tribes to westward of the lake extend to an 
indetermined distance. Wither Mr. Kelsey was amongst 
those western Indians when he travilcd to cultivate the com- 
pany trade, or the more southerly Indians, I am not well 
informed ; but this is certain, that the Foots, Senepoots, and 
Stone Indians, have frequented York Fort many years ; the 
Nadouissis, Christians, and Sturgoon Indians, is of a later 
date ; the Miscota are a nation we have had a much shorter 
acquaintance with ; and their unequal war with the Nado- 
wissis, a powerfidl and warlike people, inspired them with 
motives to seek out fire-arms, w^hich the northern Indians, 
their kindred and frinds, first brought them to Churchill 
Rivt-r. 
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All these tribes and nations are situaterl on the western 
sides of those lakes, from latitude 61" to 47°, to westward of 
the Superior Lake, and the streights from lake to lake, and 
do generally come down every year, or once in two years, to 
trade at York Fort. 

Those coimtrys that ly between Hudsons Bay on the 
cast, and those great lakes on the west, arc occupied by a 
mixed moungril people of many tribes, as gi-cat aud IJtle 
Winipeggons ; their very names tells us where they come 
from, when the lakes are well fixed. The Cristians, I must 
acknowledge, are au immixed people ; I have seen them as 
fair as the Europeans, and nothing like the other Indians, 
but in their manner of hfe. The Pike Indians, Owashoea, 
and Eagle Eyes, do all go down to Albany ; the great and 
litlc Tabitabies, Piscotagemies, and Miscosinks, do frequent 
Moose River ; all the rest of the waudring tribes are those 
we call Home Indians, or from those lakes. It is amongst 
these tribes that the French wood-runners make such inroads 
on our borders ; nor is it in the power of man to prevent it 
growing worse and worse, without we could fall on a way to 
send our people amongst the Indians, to live and hunt, and 
marry and mix, and encounter aud drive those pcdiers back 
into their own lakes. 

For I dont find those wood-runners ever made any pro- 
gress much to northward of the Superior Lake ; and some of 
the branches on the eastern side, and those to westward, 
seem always to have been strangers to them, perhaps owing 
to the intestine waiTs and divisions amongst those dificrcnt 
tribes. 

These lakes so defined occupies the gi-eatest part of thai, 
inland country. And thus has those idle, indolent, happy 
wanderers in their paradise, freed from the ciirse of all 
civilized countrys, ambition and want, the pleasure and 
benefit of rambHng into far distant countrys, without the 
hazai'd of being surprized by more savage Eiuropeans, in 
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contentment and ease o 
turbation or misgiving for want. 

On the contrary, are so hospitaly inclined, that if by 
chance they meet any sterved Indians, or familys of stervcd 
Indians, they immediately sliare fate with them, and cannot, 
nor will not, enjoy a morsdl untill those are jirovidcd for, 
not scantily, hut in the same measure and manner i^-ith him- 
self. I knew an instance of this, of two fanulys of Indians 
at Churchill, in the year 1742 or 1743, one whose name in 
English was "Warrior, the other Atcquenow. The Warrior 
meets liim in the barren plain a starving for want, and him- 
self well stock't with provissions, he gave him a small supply, 
and haistned into the hunting grounds, and lift poor Atc- 
quenow to strugle with famine in a barren plain : finally, 
they dyed, and eat one another, and so the whole femily was 
cut off, ail but two vigorous children, who in great extremity 
reach't that factory. Some time after, the Warrior comes 
down to trade, the other Indians upbraids him ; amongst 
other expressions, tells him he was as savage and greedy as 
the French or English ; he retires immediately into his tent, 
covei-s his head, and dyes in a few hours after. 

This is matter of fact ; and altho' I was not an eye-witness 
when the Warrior dy'd, I was at Churchill a few days after, 
when his family was in the utmost confusion about it. 

Here's hujnanity ! here's "virtue in perfection ! this is what 
the antients dreamed of; but is nowhere in the known world 
to be found but amongst these savages. 

You will say, my sons, that a people so happy in almost 
every circumstance of life, should have multiply'd and in- 
creased much faster then it appears they have. I answer, 
their fugitive rambling life from place to place, is destruc- 
tive to their younger chilldren ; for 'tis certain their women 
bring forth their chilldren much easier and without injury 
than ours do ; and sometimes this indolent secujity over- 
takes them in those barren plains, — and so hungar, the 



only distemper that kills an Indian, dispatches a whole 
family. 

The Indiana shew us their wisdom on divers occasions, 
and in none more than in tlieir choice of names of creatures 
and places, which always imply something of their natures 
and qualitys ; w^hich I could evince by too instances : thns, 
Winipeggon is a larger lake or sea, Nimipeggon is a lesser 
lake or sea; Awteck Winnepeeggon, a place where deer 
abounds ; our rivers Manato-e-sepe, a sea-lite river, a sea- 
like lake, and a thousand more such significant terms ; 
islands the same, Agomisco, Sick, where deer herds ; the 
like of fish and fowl. 

Ticko-omo, a deer haunt ; Metesina, a place of refresh- 
ment; Xato-ccan, a fine hunting ground; Komo-so-ta-co, a 
place where deer herds ; Coapachi-oun-e-seepe,' a fresh-water 
river; Qua-qua-chich-i-uan, it swallows quickly oui- gulph 
hazard ; Mischigitu-e-seepe, a river without bounds, our 
Great White Whale River, cum muUis aliis. This inteligent 
way of fitting names informs them at once what may be 
expected in those places, and is so extrodinary usefull to 
posterity, and renders our arbritary distinctions quite con- 
temptable. 

And the better our govemours and people have made 
themselves acquainted with, these people, they have always 
had a stronger impression of their judgement and wisdom. 

Those three larger lakes, and a multitude of lesser lakes, 
nearly parellel and equidistant from Hudsons Bay, affords 
by their branches an easy communication with the rivers 
and creeks of Hudsons Bay, by the vast falls of snow which 
makes snch floods and fiows of water as greatly facilitate 
that roving wandring disposition of this idle, indolent, happy 
people ; and we are pritty certain all or most of those Indians 

' The same aignificoiit terms are still adopted by the natives : for 
instance, the Thlcweechodezeth, or Great Fish Biver, disooTerei by Sir 
George Back. 
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on thiij side those lakes come down to trade annually, and 
those Indians to westward of those lakes every other year, 
to one or other of our setlcments ; the wood-runners endea- 
vour to way lay them, and sometimes come in for a chasing 
part, especially amongst the mungril tribes ; but those west- 
ern Indians in national tribes are such as the pedlers are shy 
of meeting with. 

From the Point of Marsh at the mouth of Port Nelson 
River up to Flarabrough Head, a bluff high land on the 
north-west side, is twenty-eight miles, and navigable for any 
ship, where you meet with a cluster of islands and a fall 
which terminates that navigation ; not but small boats and 
canoes get over with some difficulty, and have a fine chanile 
for many miles above {and I have heard that a ship might 
get over this fall if she waited some high raging tides in the 
fall of the year) ; it is about twelve miles wide at the Point 
of Marsh, and so inclines gradually to about four miles in 
breadth against that headland. At eight miles distance is 
Hay's River ; above the factory is a creek, against which in 
Port Nelson is another, which in a manner meet, where the 
natives in bad wether unload their cEinoes, and come over 
into Hay's Kiver, rather than go round the Point of Marsh : 
this pass would be of great conseq^uence if ever the Company 
come to be rival'd in that trade. However, the Company 
has delay'd to secure this place sooner ; their orders was 
sent in the year 1749, to erect a fortification on that side to 
secure that pass and shut up that river. 

In sailing into that river, take your soundings &oni the 
south shore, in five to three fatham, to avoid falling into 
broken ground to northward, which is very stud too ; but 
yoji have flatt and fair soundings on the south side. With 
this precaution you may, in dark wether, sail safely into 
Port Nelson, six or eight mile up course, nearly S.W. by S. 
In this noble, capacious river, the antient worthys took 
shelter, and immagined none other would answer so well for 
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the business of trade and for a comfortable residence, and a 
settlement wa8 made ; but soon after was removed where it 
now stands, at the concurrent request of all tbo natives, for 
the reasons before mentioned. This river has a most extro- 
dinary flux, owing to those unbounded flatts ; and the fall 
produces a violent reflux, which keeps the mouth of this 
extrodinary river always open in winter, whence proceeds 
those pernicious frost-mist's, which affects the eyes and lungs 
of our people in a most deplorable manner ; for which 
nothing is so effectual as bleeding and sweating, if worse, 
blistering ; but the continuation and repetition of these 
remidy's impaires our peoples health so much, that very few 
ever escaped this dreadfull calamity. This is attended with 
so exquisit a pain that it is never mentioned by any who 
ever w^erc afflicted with it but with terrour. The Indians 
always bleed and sweet with the steam of warm water : this 
remidy, altho slower, I am of opinion do less wound the fine 
capillaries of the lungs, where the seat of this malady do 
principly ly ; and if the faculty would excuse me, I could 
assine a reason why those mists are so hurtfiill in that part. 
This steam ai'ises from a mixture of salt and fresh water, 
which is immediately congealed into ice, very hard ; so 
wafted into the lungs, into those fine capillaries, without 
being disolved. This sudden and violent effect is made 
before nature can reconcile her self to so prodigious an 
extream ; hence those convulsions and straitiiings that give 
that exquisite pain. 

From the mouth of Port Nelson to Cape Tatnam is near 
twenty leagues distance, E.N.E., by true chart, along a flatt 
shore, from five to ten fatham deep, in a cbannile about six 
leagues broad, over to Port Nelson shoalds. The cape is 
flatt off a great way, to 57" 35', variation, 17° N, westerly in 
the 1740, where the coast winds away E.S.E. ; but flatt and 
Bandy, and the coast very low but woody ; twelve miles along 
shore you meet the east and west Pens, two litle woody 
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islands. And in latitude 56" 00' is a fine river, caled Severn, 
which dilates itself into far distant countrys, coniniunicates 
with all those lakes, and affords, by its branches, an easy 
cntercnce into all the other rivers : hence the Indians go 
indifferently to Albany, to Hays, and Port Nelson. About 
forty years ago, the Company had a setlement on this river, 
and the trade was considerable ; but uppon the recovery of 
York Fort by the peace of Utrecht, the Company throwed it 
up as not worth the expence, and the trade is divided between 
Albany and that place. The mouth of this river is said to 
be shoald ; but the bar is not near bo broad as at Hays River. 
This coast and river is cover'd with wood every where, and 
a pritty clean shore without ten or twelve fatham. 

From Severn River to Cape Henrietta Maria, in latitude 
55° W N., the course is E.S.E. ; to westwwrd of which, in 
55° 30', near Cape Look-out, is some broken ground, banks, 
and ridges, a great way off, eonie no nearer than ecventecn 
fatham ; the land, very low and fenny, appears here and 
there in tufts of trees. 

To southward of the Cape, the land run S.S.E. very low, 
but clean, even soundings, with wood in some places. The 
shore is flatt a good way of. S.E. from Cape Henrietta Maria, 
seventeen leagues distance,is a cluster of barren islands, four 
larger in number, and many lessor, from 54° 40' to 54° 28', 
caled the Bear Islands, in thirty fatham water, cliffy, and not 
so low as the main, higher than the hull of a ship. Five 
leagues east from the south Bear, is a rock one mile in cir- 
cumference, caled the Cubb. 

In coasting down James Bay, you are to observe to keep 
from ten or twelve fatham into twenty-two fatham, to avoid 
the islands to eastward; and so on, S, by E., into 53° SO", 
you come to the west end of Agomisco, and so regard those 
depths into 53° 00', where you come to the north-cast corner 
of that great island, where you fall into broken ground and 
deep water, twenty-five or thirty fatham in a cast or two. 



East^ seven leagues from this point, ai'e four islands, named 
AVeston'a Isles; E.N.E. nine leagnes, are two Twins of a 
moderate bigness, and barren, cliffy land, with some scatered 
wood here and there. E.S.E. fourteen leagues, is fine bold 
island, ealed Soloman's Temple ; and bo, on a chain is some 
scattered islands, nearly S.S.E., to Trodileys, to Charlton 
Danbys and Caries, in 52° IC; to eastward of those are 
numberless nameless islands. N.B — There is a rock, S.W., 
sixteen nules from the South Bear, in latitude 54° 20' N., 
which I named Floatars Wash, from an accident of that man, 
who was di-owned there. 

From the north-east corner of Agomisco, S.S.E. thirty-two 
nules, in latitude 52° 32' N., is a dry bank called the Gaskitt. 
'Tis about two mile long, S.S.W. and N.N.E., and drys half 
a mile ; you have fifteen fatham close to eastward of it, and 
five, sis, seven fatham to westwai'd. I am of opinion there 
is a wide, open channile to westward of it ; 'tis thirty-two 
miles to eastward of Albany Eoad ; 'tis fifty-seven miles to 
eastward of the South Boar, and that island is twenty-five 
miles to westward of the North Sand Head in Albany River ; 
'tis fifty-eight nules N. by E. from Moose River Road, and 
twenty-one miles W.S.W. from Trodiley Island. 

From the Gaskitt, fifty-eight miles S. by W., you come to 
Moose River Road ; eight mile north from Sand Heads, 
North Point, W.N.W., six mile, in latitude 51° 34' N., where 
you wate for the tide to go into that wide-moathed river, 
which is not less than twelve nailes over, from the North 
Point to the opposite shore, which opens Math three chan- 
niles ; but the north and eastern are so choked with banks 
and shoalds, and there is no using those ; the raidle chanUe 
will admit of a ship of twelve foot. Observing the tide over 
a bar one mile broad, and one mile within the Sand Heads, 
is a litle place affords water for a ship to ly afloat, caled the 
Lower Ship Hole, to distinguish it from another four mile 
above Sand Heads, caled Ship Hole, in three fatham, low 
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water, where we moor and do oiir business. Eight mile 
below the factory on Robersons Islands, from Midlebrough, 
another island runs a slioald within half a mile of the ship, 
which cuts the river, and prevents the ship going to the 
factory, which has water plenty all above that place. In this 
river you have many islands, all covered with wood, as is the 
sides everywhere, except here and there 'tis interspersed with 
Savannahs. The wood is spruce, pine, popler, juniper, and 
some burch, shruhbs of many sort, covered with variety of 
berrys, as huckle -berry s, blew-berrys, cranberrys, juniper- 
berrys, a fine yellow berry caled pithogatomines, straw-berrys, 
and bramble-berrys. This great variety, intermixed witli 
those evergreens, afford a most deHghtfiill prospect ; and, 
indeed. Moose Elver is the garden of Hudsons Bay, 

Notwithstanding, I know not by what ill-fated policy this 
settlement has, ever since its settlement in the year 1732, 
struggled with great difficulty in regard to country provisions. 

The Indians in this neighbourhood, by their longer inter- 
course with the English and French, arc more sociable, more 
civell, and a better genious for trade, more humane, and not 
so savage, as in the northern parts of the bay, and require 
more address and management to make them useful! to the 
settlement, which, I douht, has been so much neglected, and 
which has been a great injury to this setdement and trade 
hitherto ; for 'tis as well replenished with fish, and fowl, and 
deer, and other cretures, as any of the other settlements, and 
rabhits in greater abundance. 'Tis true the marshes are 
wider, and the deluges arc more violent, which root up and 
sweep of whole plains, and plow up that sort of grass the 
fowl are so fond of, near the borders of this river ; hut as 
these arc to be had uppon as easy terms as at any other 
setdement, by going a Hde way out of the verge of these 
deluges. Surely 'tis a monstrous oversight; and the Indians 
are so sensible of this, that they have treated our people 
with a proportion ahle contempt ; and this appeared bo plain 
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to one of our modern governours, who had but a very litle 
coiTesp on deuce with these people, and observing the miscar- 
rages of those before, he proposed, executed, and accom- 
plished, in one season, a greater supply of provisiouB thaJi 
ever was known at that setlement, by the aid and advice of 
these very people. This shows what may be done, and like- 
■wise, what has been neglected, left undone ! 

Abont eight mileB above the factory is a cluster of islands, 
near which is a fall of the river, where boats and canoos are 
track't up, where the river is collected into a narrower com- 
pass, and deape water, and so collected extends itself into 
distant countrys, as far as latitude 47° 00', but is divided 
into two main branches : the greater runs S.W., and termin- 
ates in the great Tabitabi Lake ; the other branch runs south, 
and ends the lesser Tabittabi. These two lakes affords, by 
their branches, an easy comunication with the lakes of Canada, 
Piscataggama on the west, and Camasinck on the east; and 
the trade was considerably inlarged by the address of the 
aforesaid person, but was removed for reasons best known 
to the Company. Moose River is called, in Indian, Moose- 
e-sepee, from the abundance of those deer ; also Nimmow-e- 
sepee, from the abundance of sturgeon in itt. The countrya 
bordering on this river is said to be very fertile, and capiblc 
of any culture ; and the summer season not so short, nor the 
winter so severe, as in other parts of the bay ; and abounds 
with jack, perch, mathyi, titimegg, and sturgeon, the finest 
and largest I ever saw, which these Indians smoak and dry 
at proper seasons. And yon but seldom hear of any starved 
Indians hereabout; wether 'tis owing to fewer barren grounds, 
or to a greater plenty of provision every where, I leave it to 
more proper judges ; and I am told that rabbits may be had 
in quantitys always. 

From the outer bony of this river, eight miles E. by S. 
from the North Point to Albany Eoad, is sixty miles by com- 
putation, six mile to the bluff, twenty-one miles more to 
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Wapifico, eighteen more to Cockispenny, and twenty-four 
miles more to the buy, in the fair way going into that river, 
N.N.W. ^ W., W.W. by N., and N.W. by W., in five fatham, 
twenty-one miles east from the fort on Bailey's Island, eight 
miles ivithin the north Sand Head, and thiity-two miles W. 
by S. from the Gaskitt, in latitude 53° 23' N., by a fine 
observation, and where a south moon makes full sea, rises 
uninfluenced about eight foot water, and the variation is 16" 
nor th-we s terly . 

The river is full of shoalds at the mouth, and a vessel of 
ten foot may go to the factory very safely ; but the buisness 
is now done by a sloop, and no ship has been in this river 
this twenty-five years, for reasons best known to the Com- 
pany ; for sure I am you seldom escape a gale in that wild 
road, esspecially in the fall, as put all at stake ; the ground 
is a light oaz, and very bad anchorage. This river (extends 
its self nearly W.S.W. about three hundred miles, and by A 
small carrage into Mitchipckitan, hold on a navigable course 
into the Superior Lake in latitude 50° 00", from whence the 
Prench encroach into the Companys borders, and endeavour 
to alluie our Indians to trade with them ; and, the better to 
succeed therein, erected a sotlcmcnt on this river, within a 
hundred and twenty miles of Albany Fort, and resided there 
a considerable time, and did this setlement a great deal of 
damage ; but by some mismanagement amongst themself, it 
was deserted, and the Company, in the year 1T41, erected 
a block-house near that place, which commands the two 
branches of that river : since which no French Indian has 
resided on that river, altho we constantly hear of their roving 
amongst the scattered tribes, and with their guegaws and 
nicknacks have had, by times, a great influence over this 
good-natured indolent people. But those been practised 
BO often uppon them, that the jest is worn out, and that 
meum and timm is the word by which only the Company has 
the ascendent, not only in a greater choice of goods, but 
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better pennorths ; wliich, as I observed before, these Indians 
are more polite, and are most accustomed to trade. 

This river, after you are within the shallows, ia a fine 
navigable river, many miles up, and the sharps and falls are 
fewer than in most rivers in the country. The western 
branch, one hundred miles up, do verge on the heads of Severn 
and Port Nelson : hence the Indians descend indifferently 
into all our rivers, which afford our people so easy a comuni- 
cation and inteligence, that none of the wood-runners can 
haunt that wide-extended country but in a very short time 
all our governours may know it, and talte their measures 
accordingly. As we know their wants, and know their 
practises, the neglect of this wise policy will be always an 
injury to the Company. 

The Superior Lake is four degrees from north to south, 
and is 9° 00' of longitude from cast to west, between 84° and 
93" west from London. 'Tis caled Superior, or Upper Lake, 
by the Europeans ; I suppose, fi-oni the descent of the waters 
falling into the Hurons and Illinease, and other lakes of 
Canada, at the strcight of St. Maria, where is a fall caled 
Sauteures ; or as being the ultimate progress of the French, 
for the reason I mentioned. 

On the northern borders of this lake are many islands, 
which the French geographers have confounded with other 
names than the first discoverers gave them, and hold forth to 
us the expediency of retaining as many of the Indian names 
as we can get, to make our geography intcligible ! The only 
island I shall take notice of, Lahont«n cales Minong, near 
which enters a streight seventy leagues from the N.W., long 
which passis through the Pike Indian country into the Nimi- 
peggon-c-scpce before discribcd, 

James Bay is an arm of Hudsons Bay, extending from 
Cape Henrietta Maria, in 65° 10', to Moose Eiver, in 51° 34', 
and is, in breadth, fifty-four leagues from cast to west, inclia- 
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ing, as you sail, to southward, and has many cmbarrisBments, 
which you are carefully to attend too. 

Point Look-out lyes twenty leagues to westward of Cape 
Henrietta Maria, in latitude 56'' 00'; to eastward of which, 
uppon an E.S.E. course, lyes many a bank and shoald, some 
of whom I have seen dry in seven, eight, and ten iatham 
water ; and therefore, to avoid which, seventeen or twenty 
fatham is near enough, and then you have soft, even ground ; 
the banis are hard, stoney ground. 

If you are entangled in ice here, you run great hazard, for 
the tides are so distracted amongst these banks, that it will 
require youi- utmost address to secure your ship : when clear, 
the tide setts east and west, 

As yon come towards Capo Henrietta Maria, you will find 
your soundings more even and flatt ; a long way of, a more 
wheyish colour, which, as you sail to eastward, and deapen 
your water, it grows blacker and blacker, untill it becomes 
of a deap galle colour ; and soft ground in twenty or twenty- 
five fathom fi'om broken ground and ahoald water in a litle 
distance. 

You may then steer south, or nearly so, into fifteen fatham. 
Regard the colour of your -water, which, when you shoaldcn 
into less, your water turns quickly whcaish ; and I can tell 
my depth of water nearly by this observation. 

In these depths, from fifteen to twenty-four fatham, you 
sail very safely, taking your soundings from the shore. If 
you go to eastward into deeper water, you meet many em- 
barrissments ; and more to westward, is to near the Bear 
Islands, in latitude 54° 38', to 54° 28', four larger and many 
lesser, with sundi-y reefs of rocks, which would hook yon in, 
if you are not very cautious, in a fog, or dark night. 

Near the same latitude, on the west main, is a bluff of 
wood, caled Point Mourning, from burling one of Captain 
James men there. The land to northward of this, and 
westward of the capo, is all a low fenny unbounded marsh, 
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not to be seen but in very fine weather, so that your lead is 
your principle gnide. 

Seventeen mile S.W. from the South Bear, in the fair wayj 
is a rock, dry at half tide, a quarter of a mile long, I named 
Floaters Wash, in twenty-five fatham, close too on all sides ; 
and fifteen miles due east from the said South Bear, is a rock 
as high as the hull of a ship, one mile in circumference, 
caled the Cuhb, in thirty-five fatham. There is a bank runs 
fifteen leagues from the Cubb towards the North Twinn, 
with ten, twelve, fourteen, when, to the westward you have 
twenty-two fatham soft ground and hlact water ; therefore, 
in dark and foggy weather, we hold it safest to coast it up 
along the west main from fifteen to twenty fatham, which 
prevents your falling in with those embarrissment, and keeps 
you clear of Litle Agomisco on the west main. 

In latitude 53° 40', where yon may shoulden into eight or 
nine fatham, and is even flatt ground a great way off, and 
haul of to eastward about E.S.E. in those depths, till you 
have broken ground, and in a cast or two, thirty or thirty 
five fatham near the north-east point of Agomisco. 

From hence you steer S.E. by S. thirty-two miles in 25, 
22, 18, 22, 20. You will come to a dry bank a quai-ter of 
a mile long, but the reefs from it may be two mUe, N.N.E. 
and S.S.W., caled the Gaskitt ; "between this and Agomisco 
is a pretty good chanile, but disused on account of the broken 
ground near Agomisco ; the latitude of this bank, by a fine 
observation, is 52° S3', and lyes fourteen miles to eastward 
of the north-east horn or point of Agomisco. 

In sailing near the south and eastern part of Agomisco, 
you must take care of yoiu- tides, which setts nearly N.E, 
and S.W., and the tide of ebb runs piitty briskly, and wdU 
sett you eastward amongst the islands, which is not to bo 
prevented but by keeping your lead strickly fifteen or 
twenty fathams, and black water will free you from many 
apprehensions. 
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After you pass the Gaekitt, you come to a ridge of hard 
ground, in ten, eleven, nine fatham, from which S.S.W", brings 
you into fourteen, thirteen, fifteen fatham soft ground, which 
is the most you must expect to southward of the Gaskitt ; 
thirty-two mile west from this ridge is Albany Road, in five 
fatham, and latitude 52° 30', when the fort in the river is 
west from you twenty-one mile, where a south moon makes 
fidl sea, 16° north-westerly variation; fifty-eight miles south 
from the Gasldtt, you come into Moose liiver Eoad, in five 
fatham, soft but good anchor ground, E. by S. ; seven miles 
from the North Point, the North Blufi", in going into Moose 
Eiver, the coast from Albany to Moose Kiver, nearer than 
five fatham, is all banks and broken ground, the land is low 
and cover'd with woods, and winds like a bow ; south from 
the Northsand Head in Albany River, are the Canuce 
Creeks ; twelve miles more easterly is Natititia ; four miles 
farther is Nomansland ; a broken point shoots of some dis- 
tauce, S.E. by E., twenty-four miles from Albany Road, 
carrys you near this point, in six fatham, near enough ; 
Kokcishpcuny is a litle island four miles more easterly, 
where the coast winds about S.E. by S. ; fifteen miles bring 
you to Wapisco, another little island, which makes a bay, 
and affords anchor ground with westerly winds ; from this to 
the North Point is eighteen miles, S. by E., in not less than 
five fatham, when the point bears S.W. to W.S.W., you are 
then uppon the broken ground, and may rim a ground if 
you are not very carefull of your lead ; this is the rule for 
dark and hazy weather, bat when it is fair and clear, and 
the land appears true, you may keep in six or seven fatham, 
and the North Point will direct you into Moose River Road; 
and 'tis to be noted, all the land is cover'd with trees, with 
some litle intervals, which makes it apear so bold as to be 
seen into ten fatham from the deck. 

To eastward of that river's mouth towards Indian Head, 
the tufts and hummacks appeai- over that fenny shore here 
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and there, but so shallow, there is no coming nigh it, till 
you come near that head, which lys E.S.E, thirty-two miles 
from the North Point, in latitude 51° 30', from thence to 
Point Comfort, E, by N. twenty-seven miles, and so over to 
Mount Shaddock, E.N.E. twenty-seven miles, is the true 
distance from the west to the east main. 

To eastward of Indian Head ia a deep bay, which insinu- 
ates itself into 51° IC, and expands itsself to eastward 
twenty-six miles, at the bottam. of which is two larger and 
one lesser creeks or rivers, on the western and southern side 
of this bay. Seal more northerly, and Onahanna River more 
Botherly, which comes from Thckctowesaiee Maashishcock, 
a good place to shoot geese in ; more to eastward in this 
great bay is another river caled Pisquamisquow ; these 
rivers or creeks verge on Nodoway River, whence the French 
Indians in all their attempts on our settlements, the whole 
coasts flatt off. 

Point Comfort is a peninsula, from whence the coast 
declines to southward into those tays, to westward and east- 
ward into the mouth of Nodoway River, near the entrance 
of which is a fine creek caled 'ITiompson's, who, it is said, 
he wintered his vessel there ; 'tis to be noted, our first 
voyagers had such drcadfall apprehensions of the deluges in 
all our principle rivers, that they often grapled with great 
inconveniencys of another kind ; hut now 'tis otherwise, and 
our people make no difficulty of, and shelter our ships and 
sloops everywhere. 

This great river, caled by the natives Notowaes, or Uta- 
wawas Aut4was, with a large mouth, opens itsself a passage 
nearly S. and S.S.E. to a great distances, and falls into the 
Lakes of Saguina and Tadussock, on the eastern verge of 
the Superior Lake, whence a small distance into Canada 
without a carrage ; those Lakes of Saguina, from whence 
this great river is derived, occupys the greatest part of this 
side of the country, and at first was the finest hunting 
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country in all America ; but the contests between the Eng- 
lish and French Indiana have so depcoplcd the atoeks, that 
it hardly affords either bea.ver, or martins, or porcupines, or 
other family creatures. As to fish and fowl, and deer and 
foxes, wolves, beai-s, and woolvereens and catts, they are 
crrattick, and constantly move with the seasonB ; but the 
family creatures arc stationary, and 'tis the stocks of these 
whom those dissentions have distroyd. 

On the shores of this great river, and on the lakes adja- 
cent, the Outawais occupic, and are a distinct tribe; a'wai-- 
like people, and a terrour to all the neighboureing Indians ; 
cither tributary or in alUance with the Irroquois; and do 
neither trade with the Company nor the French; but go 
annually with the Irroquoos to trade with them at the 
Brittish sctlements on the Lake Ontario. You will perhaps 
be a litle surprised that no other have taken notice of this ; 
how extreemly kind I have been to this warlike Notoways, 
or Ot&waia, in assigning them so large a trackt of country ; 
hut these powerfull people arc such a terrom' to the servile 
tribes, that although they do not constantly go annuaCy a. 
Usquemow hunting for their bloody inhumane sacrifice, 
those poor creatures do this for them, or are sure to be that 
sacrifice for themselves ; and these, when procui'ed, are to be 
tendred to the beads of the five nations of Irroquois, or 
Eliquoes, to be distributed to these veiy Notawais, or Otfi,- 
wais. An instance of this I have before me : these very 
Indians sends word to Esquowenow, our captain, at Moose 
River, by two French Indians, that they wanted some Us- 
quemowa for their annuall sacrifice, and that he and his 
young men must provide them gainst such a moon, or be 
that sacrifice themselves. 

Accordingly, he poor Esquowenow declares the war-dance 
in the year 1T48, and away they go with great alacrity, and 
succeeded, and brought seven alive and thirteen scalps in 
great tryumph, and accordingly distributes his prizes, and 
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order'd thoRe two French Indians to carry a portion of them 
to the Irroquoos Cor Eliquoes, as our Indians call them), and 
which those very Otawais refuse to take, but from the hands 
of the five nations ; none of poor Esquoenoiva young men 
cared to undertake this dangerous embassie ; which when he 
was informed that his sacrifice was favourably accepted, he 
(Esquoenow) publishes his feast, and there regales themselves 
over these horrid inhumane commons quite dobonnair. This 
matter of fact I relate from those that were eye witnessis of 
it, and do sufficiently evince what I before advancid, and 
shew ua of what consequence it would be to our trade if we 
could win these people over to the Companys intrest, what 
a fine frontier they woidd make us against the incursions of 
tbe wood riinners. 

Near the mouth of this great river is one other river, 
which takes a more easterly course, and is said to afford more 
water, with fewer sharps and falls, and by much more fre- 
quented by the servile tribes of natives, and is by the English 
Ruperts Eiver, where waa made the first setlement for the 
Company, called Charles's Fort; some time after, by the 
advise of the natives, our people found it necessary to go 
over to the west main to setle, and took Moose River by the 
way, and made a setlement there, but were dispossesed of it 
by the French, and demollished it in the beginning of King 
Williams reign, and lay so unoccupied untill the year 1733 
the Company resumed a setlement, as is before mentioned. 
But the setlement at Albany has been thought so convenient 
and so commodious for trade, so secure a situation from the 
attempts of an enemy, that the trade here has been always 
so considerable as engage the Companys whole attention, 
throughout that long warr after the French had wrested 
every other part of the bay from them, at a prodigious 
expence and loss, which was confirmed to them afterwards by 
the treaty of Utrecht, and all Hudsons Bay beside. Near 
the mouth of these two rivers, to westward of Mount Shad- 
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(lock, is a cluster ot* islands, cakcl Rcitls Islunds ; the wester- 
most is caleJ little wood Isle, which lyes north from Point 
Comfort, nine mile between which and the Point is the best 
chanile into these two rivers ; not but there is a ^ood chanilc 
along the eastern shore near Mount Shaddock (which is the 
highest land on this coast, and seen indifferently from Point 
Comfort, from Charlcton Sound, and from Strattons, and 
near Sludc River), and so down fourteen miles south to a 
small, boldj bluff island, called Eedunda, from hence by 
edging to eastward, you fall into Ruperts River, and holding 
down more southerly, you come into Notoway or Otawais 
River, but these have been disused many years, ever since 
Grimingtons time, from whence I have these notes ; to wester- 
ward of this rivers mouth ia a creek, caled Onengham, a 
winter harbour, places the first voyagers made use ; the 
moiith of these rivers is in latitude 51° 20' N., and seventy- 
five miles to eastward of the north point of Moose River. 

From Indian Head due north to the south end of Charlcton 
in latitude 51° 57', on the east side of which is a charming 
sound, fourteen miles in length, and winds round to eastward 
of an uncqnall breadth, and cover'd by two woody islands, 
caled Danby's and Caries, after king Charles's courtiers, 
where Captain James wintered in that tattered condition he 
himself discribes in Harriss 's Colection of Voyages, to which 
I refer. Uppon this fine island the Company had a ware- 
house many years in the time of the war, and sent but one 
ship annually from England, where the factors from the east 
main, Ruperts, Moose, and Albany rivers, came here with 
their trade in sloops to meet the ship from England, and 
there receive their supplys for each setlement, under the 
conduct and assortment of one chciff, who made out the 
generall dispatches from whence the ship proceeded to Eng- 
land, but this was also disused after the French had dis- 
l)oscscd them of all but Albany, long before tlie end of the 
warr, and that sctlcmcnt was taken and retaken, and once 
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rcpiilsed, but a few years before the end of Queeu Anns 
reign. 

Fourteen miles west from the south end of Charlton is the 
Rock of Lisbon, between whom are many shoalds and banks, 
60 that in saihng from tlie westward you must take care to 
travel well to southward before you enter the sound, to avoid 
the dredfull .' 

Eight miles fi'om the north end are two small sandy islands, 
ealed Gall Islands. 

Futher ly'a, or according to Grimington, Trodely's,' a. fine, 
high, bold island, four mile in length, twenty-five miles 
E.S.E. from the Gaskitt, and N. by E. thirty-two miles from 
the Rock of Lisbon. 

Twenty-three miles east from Jrodely's are two small 
islands, called Struttons, which forms a fine sound or harhour, 
caled Phips's ; between these and Trodeleys, about half way, 
arc two small sandy islands without other names ; the reefs 
and shoalds from these low sandy islands have always pre- 
vented our people from striking across through those islands, 
and are sure to stopp at Struttons and Charletons soimds in 
the passage to and from Slude River to Albany. 

Trodeiy, in latitude 52° 40', is uppon the same meridian of 
Solimons Temple, another island, four mile long, of a mo- 
derate height, and lyes E. by N. twenty-three miles from the 
GasMtt. 

Lord Westons islands, four in number, is thirteen miles 
N.N.W. from Solimons Temple, in latitude 53° 00', and are 
seven miles in length, uppon the westermost of which the 
Company lost a ship 1724. 

The Twinns south end is N,W- from Westons Islands six- 

' Sentence myomplete in the manuscript. 

* So in the manuscript. There are many aeutences in the munuscript 
carelessly constructed, and words eyidently omitted, from which the 
editor infers that Captain Coats 's remarks have hewn haJlj' copied, iind are 
not in his own handwritiug. 
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teen miles distant, N.E. by E. eiffhtecn miles from the Horn 
of Agomisco ; the two islands are about sixteen miles in 
length, with a small sound between, and a litle rock which 
makes a good road ; from the south end of the North Twinn 
is a reef of rocks runs S, by E. five miles, where one of our 
ships was hooked in in the year 1732, and indeed more than 
ordinary care is to be used in sailing through these narrows, 
whore the tides throw you off to eastward on both sides of 
Agomisco into deep water, and shouldens so suddenly, that 
you cannot depend on going clear one mile, and therefore 
you are to be free with Agomisco, and never go into deaper 
water than ia before observed ; all along the northern side is 
a fiatt even sounding a good way off, untill you come to the 
eastern point, or Horn,, where you fall into broken ground 
and deap water, ten to thirty fathom; in two or three casts 
of the lead, from this point, in 53° latitude to 53° 30', on a 
W.N.W. course, you sail from twenty-two to eight fathom 
very safely. 

This islands form is like a weavers shutle, whose lateral 
side faces the north, and the curvahnear covers the south, 
where herds of dear arc all the summer, where our home 
Indians go to kill and dry quantitj's of it for their and otu-s 
uses at Albany ; the interior parts is covered with wood, but 
towai-ds the skirts and borders is an unbounded fens and 
marshes, which is cover'd with fowl ; near the western ex- 
tremity it is not above ten or twelve mile from the west main, 
but is so choaked with banks and shoals, as make it unna- 
vigable, yet 'tis said here is a brisk tide setts through; I 
leave this to my readers reflection. Uppon the west main, in 
53° K/, is a river, caled by the natives Kickovan, pretty 
considerable breadth and depth, but runs but a little way 
into the country ; is quite out of use. Farther northward is 
a bay, caled Equan Bay, with pritty deep water, remarkable 
for deluding you into it in foggy weather, if you creep too 
neai' the western coast in youi- progress along shore from the 
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noithward, and therefore, as I before said, you must never 
neglect yoiir lead day nor night- 
Peters River, six miles east from Bock Redunda, is a small 
river, remarkable for nothing but the name of a pragmatical 
taylor : the coast lyes from hence to Mount Shaddock, nearly 
noilh and south, and covered with rocks and small islands 
innummerable. 

Twenty mile east from Charlcton, is a fine bold island 
caled Savage, to eastward of "which is a cluster of many 
islands, where our first worthys first saw the natives. 

The coast from Mount Shaddock falls of to eastward about 
N.N.E., and covered by many islands alway to Slude River, 
in latitude 52" 10' N., where the company has a factory on 
the south entrance, and winters a sloop every year, to 
which those aervil tribes come from all parts of Labrodore to 
trade here, except those in the French interest. This river 
expatiates, by its branches, into the lakes of Saquinu, who 
give us allarms frequently ; but as they, the French, have 
got most of the trade of this country, down to the Otawais, 
they are too politick to give us farther provocation, or what 
we have may appear to them too considerable. Ours, prin- 
ciply, is fi'om the northern Indians, who border on the 
UsquemowB, and is, one year with another, near three thou- 
sand skins, mostly small furrs, which, by a day in June, are 
embarqued in the sloop, and sent to Albany, to be repacked 
in their cargo, and so sent home. 

These northern Indiana border uppon the Usquemows, 
and live in a sort of servile frindship with them ; but are 
nothing Hke those northern Indians I mentioned at Churchill. 
These are neither so brave in their persons, nor so prudent 
in their manners, but are an easy, indocill, broken, abject 
people, who have been cruelly ravaged by the Usquemows, 
with whom at present at peace : but the inroads of the more 
southern tribeti in their rambles, a Usquemow hunting for 
theu" bloody inhumane sacrifices, have broke and dcpeopled, 
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altho* frinds, more than there natural enimies the Usque- 
niows, when these poor people oHen make good their disap- 
pointment, and iio are butchered for God's sake. 

All the bays, and rivers, and lalces, and creeks, abound 
with salmon, trout, titimegg, jack, and perch, etc., and dear, 
and fowl, and partridges, more plenty full then any where 
else : foxes, martins, otters, are by much the finest in Hudsons 
Bay. As these correspond with the Uaquemow, we find they 
like iron, and iron tools, and fishing tackle, beyond any other 
thing ; but by the intercourse of the French, they have 
picked up there guegaws, and gimcracks, and begin to be as 
fond as the others. 

Cape Hope, in latitude 5Si° 40', are one larger, and several 
small islands, N.W. by W., twenty-seven miles from George's 
Point, fifty miles east from the Gaskitt, in which is a fine 
cove, secure from all winds, but the south-east, where, for- 
merly, the annuall ship wintered : it affords some fish, and 
plenty of wood, but inconvenient for many other necessary's. 

Those people had such dreadfuU apprehensions of the 
deluges in all the rivers, that they always graplcd with great 
difficultys ; so far from t-he maiu, where must be had every 
refreshment, but now is made tolerable, if not desireable, by 
taking another method. 

Gibbs's Island is in latitude 52° 55' N., fifteen mdcs due 
from Cape Hope, and two larger, and divers lesser ; to east- 
wards of whom, near the maiu, ly's anothers cluster of islands, 
called Gilpins, eight miles cast fi-om Gibbs's, where Captain 
James Knight' wintered in the year 1692, with one hundred 



' Captain James Knight (the goTamor of the FacMry st Nelson's 
River) conducted an expedition for the discovery of a rich copper mine, 
in the years 1719-21. Thej all met with a melauotoly end i and half a 
contury paaaed away before their remains were found on Marble Island, 
Chesterfield Inlet. It is stated that in the second winter their numbers 
wore reduced from fifty to twenty, and that in the following ai 
only five remained, three of whom did not long survive. The t« 
remained, frei^uoutlj aseended a rock to look for relief, and wo 
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and twenty-three men, a monument of which stands erected 
to this day- 

Sheppards Island is, south from Gibbs's, about five or six 
miles, and fifty-two rndce E. by S. from Westons Islands, and 
seventy-five miles E. by S. from the Horn of Agomisco. 
They are tolerably high, with some wood upon them, 

Grimmingtons Bay, where he winterd scvcrall times, in 
latitude 58" W, is fifteen miles from the north to south, with 
many nameless islands in it. The coast lyes neai-ly north and 
south, and is covered with innumerable litle islands, rocks, 
and shelves, to a considerable distance from the shore. 

Trout River, in 53° 40', runs a good way into the country, 
whence is taken abundance that fish, which "was a great re- 
freshment to Grimington and his men. 

Sea-Horse Point, near the entrance of this river, is a long 
point of stones, remarkable for being cover'd with those 
creatures at perticulai- seasons. 

Mishshegattco, or the Great River, is in 54" 10' N., and 
extends into the inland lakes, as its name imports. This 
river, we are told, by its branches and lakes, aflbrds an easy 
communication with the Eastern Ocean ; and Saquina River 
abounds with sturgeon, white whales, and aft the other spe- 
cies offish. 

The northern Indians before mentioned, would gladly 
draw us to sctle on this river, to get i'arther from the French 
Indians ; and that the Usqiiemows would come there to 
trade, Tphich would make us amends for loosing those few 
Indians we have from the skirts of Euperts Kiver, and the 
parts adjacent. 'Tis said here is to be had izing glass, 
christial, and lead ore, which, when one considers what a 

down OIL their return and weep bitterly. At last (so we are told), one of 
the two sunk under his misfortunes, and tha other died while digging 
hia grave. How all these particulars are handed down to us is not 
quite clear ; and the latter part of the storj if, no doubt, a fabrication ; 
but that the whole of the poor fellows died off, there is no renaou to 
doubt. 
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track't of land this uoLlc capat 
less to he wondered att,' 

From hence the coast winds out to westward, nearly 
N.N.W., to Cape Jones, in latitude 55° 00', and is tlie 
eastern promontary, as Cape Henricta Maria is the western 
of James Bay, and is one hundred and fifty mdea to eastrward 
of that west main. Very many shoalds, and islands, and 
emharrissments, covers this coast, that we cannot explain it so 
fully as we could wish ; and many islands have been new 
named, and those so na.ined still more doubtfull, that we 
shall sum up all we have to say, — that near the cape is a 
high broken land, and tlie coast to northward declines to 
eastward, nearly N.E., as it does to southward nearly S.S.E. 
Near all those islands there is tolerable anchorage, and good 
shelter under some of them. Here is very litle tide, and 
seldom flows above two loot, but runs to northward always, 
if not disturbed by the winds. 

Our two sloops, in there progress to Artiwinepeek in 1744, 
hauled in widi tbis capej and found a fine chanile between 
those ranges of islands and the main for upwai'ds of twenty 
leagues, nearly north-east, and rode and named sundry 
islands in their progress to Great "Wliite Whale Eiver, in 
55" 23' N, latitude, witli a fine entrance, and a most capa- 
cious river, abounding with all sorts of fish, of flesh, and 
fowl ; where those northern Indians reside all the siunmer, 
as well as the greatest part of tlie winter. This river, by the 
concuiTcnt testimony of all the Indians, is said, by its lakes 
and branches, to fall into the Eastern Ocean.' Uppon tlie 
shores of this river is to be had the finest island christial 
I ever saw, grows solitary, in multangular forms, of an 

' iVo(« bi/ Ccij/Utin Coats. — Sequeacom saja, it runs E. bj S. one hun- 
dreil miles into a large late ono hundred and twentj miJea over ftom 
east to west ; and that on the eastern verge Saquinaj issues down to 
Canada, and is full of sharps and falls ; that on the northern and soutbern 
borders are hnmcbes into other lalcca. 

■ This is not correct, as it falls into James's Buy. 
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exceeding fine water ; lead oar. and izinglass in many 
places. 

These provident Indians reside on this river, where they 
catch and cure quantities offish ; try up the oyl,' and is said 
to he very palateable, at least aot distaistefull when done 
there way. No Indians in America ha\'e a greater affluence 
and plenty than these, and without rambling those immense 
countrya the others do ; and would be very numerous, was 
it not for those diobollcal principles that delude those honest, 
good-natured, idle, indolent, happy people, which shatterR 
and breaks the spirits of these, which are so obnoxious to 
frinds and foes. The Company lias been made sensible of 
this, but could not fall on a way sooner to shelter these- 
unhappy people ; which, in all probability, our new setlc- 
ment at Artiwinipeck will be a means to protect them, and 
ennabic them to keep in a body, by carrying all they want 
to their doors. In the latitude 65° 50', is a noble, high, 
bold island, named the Bill of Portland, N.W. by N., eleven 
mile from the north check of that river ; farther to northward 
is another island, calcd Merry's, in honour of one of the 
gentlemen of the committee ; afford good anchorage between 
them and the main. From bonce is nothing remarkable 
untill you come to Litle Whale River, on the N.E, crs. in 
latitude 56° 08', with high bold land on each side a going 
in. Over a bar, with eight foot uppon it in the midle, is a 
sunken rock, dry at half-tide, which flows here about four 
foot water. About two mile within the barr, this river divides 
into two branches ; one lesser takes a more easterly cours, 
the larger one a more southerly ere. j but arc both terminated 
by falls impassable to any thing but canoes, one mile above 
the Fork Point. Adjacent to the lesser creek, four miles 
up, on the side of a very high cliff, is that fine lead-mine so 
much taken notice off ; but ia so difficult to bring down, that 
when above twenty men was employed t<j get it down, they 
' So in the manujcFijit. 
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had not above three tons and half, although ncai- three 
weeks about it. There is the finest christiuls in the world 
there ; there is vast shoals of white whale there, and other 
fish in great plenty ; pritty woddy within, and much grass. 
N. by E. from this rivers mouth, is a bold island, five leagues 
(list, named Bihyos ; from whence, S.S.AV. three mile, runs 
a ledge of rock. The coast is rocky quite to Gidph Hazard, 
in latitude 56° 22' N., tUstant about sixteen mile N.E. by 
N., where is such a race that the Indians have found a 
most espressive word for, Qua-qua-chick-iwan, — it swallows 
t|uickly. Belchers Islands, four in number, lyes forty-five 
leagues to westward of Lille Whale River ; by another 
nccount, only twenty-nine leaj>Ties, in latitude 56'' 06', where 
I WAS entangled three days in ice. I found a flood and ebb 
Netting due east and west ; but we drove to eastward most. 

I have made a computation of about four and a half miles a 
day. This increment to eastward, which is owing to those 
vnat quantities of snow, which disolves and drains down our 
rivers from the western shore, amongst whom is good anchor 
jjround. 

About seven leagues north from those is a range of islands 
twenty leagues in length, fourteen larger, and many smaller; 
Uie midle, in 68° 00' N. latitude, at the distance of seTen- 
tocn leagues from the east main, amongst which the Usque- 
mows swarms all the summer months to catch fish and 
moulted fowl, in great abundance, uppon all these. Belchers 
and Sleeper islands. In latitude 59" 05', we told fourteen 
islands in sight ; and, by my aceount, the westermost is 
n|ipon the same meridian of the Xorth Bear ; and the North 
Hear is 2" 50' west longitude from Cape Diggs ; and Gulpb 

I I lUflrd lyes f 05' east longitude from Cape Diggs, in 56° 22 
iHirth latitude. 

The Sleepers are seven larger, and niajiy smaller islands, 
tiinn &9" 40' lo W 03" ; the westermost is in 59*^ 50", and is 
I'oiulern milt* to weshvard of the North Bear, with fine 
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Opninga and good anchorage ; and many Usquemows haunt 
these islands in summer, and bears S.W. by S. twenty-three 
leagues from Cape Smith ; a high, bold, noble cape may be 
seen twenty-five leagues. 

In latitude 61° 40' N., is the south-west point of Mansfield, 
fourteen miles to eastward of the West Sleeper, and bear 
from the south-east point W. by S. eighteen miles; is ex- 
treamly low and flatt, and has neither bush nor brake ; but 
all roimd these paits you have good soundings on both sides, 
to 61" 00' of latitude southerly, where you cross a ridge of 
hard ground, some ten leagues from east to west, from 
twenty-five to forty-five fath. into soft ground to eastward, — 
a very useful! observation in coming from the westward. 
The south-east part is ninety-sis miles S.W.|\V". from Cape 
Digg. 

From the south end of Mansfield, on both sides, is low 
even ground, and pritty good soundings ; but as you go 
more northerly, the land is higher, and the coast is deaper 
and rocky, and forty fatham is near enough on the east side, 
and twenty-five fatham on the west side. Near the midle, 
on the east side, are two small islands, which would afford a 
good harbour, Tlie N.W. part is fifteen leagues from Diggs. 

On the north end, in latitude 62° 35', is an inlet of a good 
breadth, and runs in some distance ; but I think the other is 
preferable. The coast all round the north end of Mansfield 
is deap water and foul ground, and rocky. On the north- 
west part of this island is a patch of snow, about one mile 
square, which, in hazy weather, is to be seen when you can- 
not see the island, I named it Silver Patch. 

There is such swarms of fowl here, uppon this island, that 
it seems incapable to contain them ; which we meet at sea 
many leagues oS, before we see the island. The Usqueraow 
do vizet this island also, and for the same reason. This 
island, in its form, is not unlike a nine-pin, with its apex to 
the north, and winds both ways to its base, nearly S.W. by S. 
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twenty leagues : iii latitude, ihc S.W. point lyes on tlie sai 
meridian of the North Bear ; the westcrmost of Bakers 
Dozen, in latitude 58" 30' N., lyes four mile to westward of 
this point ; and the West Sleeper, in 59° 50', is fourteen mile 
to westward of this point, and lyes eighty-six miles to west- 
ward of Cape Uiggs. 

Cape Pembroke, as has been said, is a high cliff, in latitude 
63° 05' N, J lyes fifty-seven miles to westward of the midle 
of the north end of Mansfield, seventy-six miles more to 
Cape Walsingham, and eighteen miles to the east end of 
Salisbury, and one hundred and forty-nine east from thence 
to the west end of Cape Charles : one about four leagues 
distant, and the other five leagues ; bo that this note says 
tliesc two lands are one hundred and seventy-six miles, east 
and west, from each other. 

From Cape Pembroke to Carieswansncst, in latitude 62° 10', 
and longitude 7° 13' west from Cape Diggs, or two hundred 
miles, is an even champainj barren country, without bush or 
brake, or anything remarkable, save an island named Cape 
Nesdrake, where the coast wind about more to westward on 
the south side, as it does more to northward on the north 
side. In the year ITSI I made many observations on thia 
coast, which corooberated so well with Foxs, which I litt of 
afterwards, that I was greatly pleased ; and found a languid 
flood and ebb, which I lost entirely after I passed Caries- 
swansnest. At Cape Nesdrake it run one and eight-tenths 
of a mile ; and at Carieswansnest, seven-tenths of a mile. 
This is matter of fact, from many essays. From Carieswans- 
nest to Cape Nesdrake, the coast is east and west, nearly a 
broken rocky shore, and forty fatham is near enough ; you 
have sixty fatham four leagues off the coast. From thence 
to Cape Pembroke, the coast is somewhat higher ; Cariea- 
wansnest is a most dangerous cape land. I had one hundred 
and twenty fatham not above five leagues from it. It is very 
low land, and the coast declines both ways many points ; so 
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that you must depend entirely on yoiu latitude, which I have 
sett down with some degrees of accuracy. Cape Soiithiunp- 
ton is said to ly more northerly and to westward, to which I 
can say but litle : only wheu we speak of it, we call it the 
Southampton Shore, the Soutliampton Coast, etc. 

This Carieswansnest lyes one hundred and foiurteen miles 
to westward of the south-west part of Mansfield Island, but 
makes a narrower chanile nearest the north end, as the coast 
inclines to each other. This chanile I have named the Boke 
of Mansfield, which has deap water on both sides, and a very 
low, dangerous coast : add to this, your southerly winds are 
generally foggy, and those stores collect those opaque 
vapours, which are di'ove through here from all the southern 
and western parts of the bay ; so likewise 'tis more liable to 
blowing tempestious weather. And as you must encounter 
mth these difficultys, you will expect I should give what aid 
and light I can. In coming into this chanile fi-om the south- 
ward, you may be out in your latitude as well as your longi- 
tude ; and therefore it will be necessary to take your sound- 
ings uppon the south end of Mansfield, to southward of 
latitude of 62° 00' N., for after you are to northward, you 
fall into deap water eighty or one hundi'ed fatham, unless 
you conic near either shore ; if to southward of that latitude, 
you have not less than one hundred and twenty fatham. 
Uppon the Southampton Coast, if to northward of tliat lati- 
tude, you shoaJdcn quickly ; if to eastward, on the island 
side, you fall into a deaper water, with a N.E. course, which 
declines from the island ; and if on the Southampton side 
you shoalden, which you may satisfie yoiu" self by traversing 
two or three miles so cntred, you boldly sail into 63° 00' lati- 
tude, and then you haiU to eastward S.E., or S.E. by E., for 
the entrance of Hudsons Streigbts. 

When you come from the westward, the difficulty is the 
same; you must not dare go to northward of 62" 00' N,, 
least you fall on the west side of that low cape land, nor much 
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to southward, least you lose the bcnetitt of those soundings 
on that shore, which are so convenient for entring this 
channile. If you think it conTcnient to run to eastward of 
Mansfeild, you may most comodiously run to eastward in 
61° 00', or 61° 20' N., and may depend on meeting that ridge 
I before mentioned from the south of Mansfeild ; and then 
hale N.N.E., or N.E. by N., will bring you to Cape Diggs. 
This was the method they followed formerly ; but we lately 
have been at liberty to go indifferently on either side of 
Mansfeild; and the chauniles are both nearly of a breadth, 
but the northerly winds in the fall, makes it necessary to use 
the western, not the eastern chanile. In stormy wether, 
y'll tell me it is very troublesome to keep your lead in such 
deap water : it is so, but after yo come into forty or fifty 
fatham, you verge on cither side ; and, therefore, this pre- 
caution is not to be neglected in dai'k nor gloomy wether, 
otherwise, if it is clear, you sail as near either shore as you 
please, for 1 dont know of any banks or shoalds at any great 
distance from the shore. 

Shark Point, N. by E. from Cape Pembroke, in latitude 
63° 30', and in longitude 84° 30' west from London, and so 
on to Cape Comfort, in latitude 65° 00' N., and longitude 
86° 10' west from London, are remarkable, for giving the 
antient worthys some pleasure' when they found the coast 
wind round to westward, but falling into a bay more north- 
erly : Fox calls it his farthest. 'These three cape lands, and 
this bay, makes west side of the North Channile ; as Lord 
Westons Portland, in 66° 30' north latitude, and longitude 
81 30' west from London j twenty leagues south-east from 
which is Cape Dorchester ; twelve leagues south-east farther 

' Whatever pleasure the ancient worthies may have derived upon this 
coast, certain it ie, that it has not been vouchaafed to those of modem 
times. It was off tliia coast, from Cape Comfort to Seahorse Point, that 
Sir George Back was beaet in the Pact, in the " feurful voyage of the 
Terror," in 1837, when he mimculouslj escaped shipwreck. 
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is Cape Charles, makes the eastern side of that North Chan- 
nile. 

Robert Bilot afterwards attempted this place, and got up 
into 66° 47' N. on the western side of this channile ; hut in 
travei'aing here, he found hut thirty -five fatliam ; and finding 
the land wind away to eastward, and much incumhred with 
ice, and allso a broken tide, from Cumberlands Inlet, as he 
supposes, he qiiitted the -weHtern land to avoid the indraught 
of that iulet, and stood into Caukdns Sound, in 65° 40', where 
it ilow'd eighteen foot water ; and an E. by S. moon makes 
full sea. To northward of these places, no Europeons, if 
ever, penetrated from Hudsons Bay or Streights (except 
Midleton in Sir Thomas Roes Wellcome). But if we com- 
pare this with Wm. Baffin in his bay, he traversed from Sir 
James Lancaster's Sound along that western coast, from 
70" 30' N. latitude, to 68" 00' N., and saw that western land, 
but was obliged to forsake it for the same reason, impassable 
ice : thus these three worthys saw, but could not accom- 
plish that most desireahle discovery — not into the south 
sea's, hut joyn Hudsons to Baffins Bay; and all agree to 
norttward of Lord Westons Portland the land winds away 
to eastward. If Fox's longitude be true, and yon compare 
it with Middletons in Eepnlse Bay, you will find that these 
thi-ee persons were pritty neai- each other, altho different in 
their rout ; for in that bay to northward of Cape Comfort, 
they had but litlo tide, and not very shallow water, and that 
ice, not land, prevented their going further to westward ; also, 
it flow'd hut Utle water. Fox says, a S, by E. moon makes full 
sea at Shark Point ; and Midleton says, a west moon, at his 
''rozen streights, makes full sea. The bay was full of ice 
when Fox and Bdot was there ; and the frozen streights has 
not been clear since the creation, accordingly to Middleton, 
of ice. The others lost the sett of a tide as soon as they past 
Cape Comfort ; and Middleton cales his Repulse Bay a Mill 
Pond, in one expression, so that they corroberate in every 
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circumstance, only in his uiinatureall deduction of the times 
of higli water, which it is impossible to reconcile with an 
eastern tide. I put no rctraint uppon nature, but take the 
matter of fact as they stand recorded in their own accounts : 
examine them yourselves ; it appears so to me. I am not 
more surprised at Middletons asserting this matter of facts, 
then at Mr. Dobbs for not putting that controvcrsie to issue 
about his frozen streights and the northestern tide he so much 
laboured, uppon the identity of those circumstances. 

These are such glaring oversights in two such able per- 
sons, as shall be an instance to futurity how mens judgement 
may be injured by heat, by resentment, and by a too partial 
influence to this, or that side of the question. 

Salisbury Islands, Notingham Islands, and Mill Island, 
remains to he spoke too; Salisbury Island ia in latitude 
63° 25' N., thirty-seven miles to eastward of Cape Uiggs, and 
fifty-eight mOes to westward of the east end of Cape Charles, 
and one hundred and eighty miles to eastward of Cape Pem- 
broke; 'tis a high bold island, about twelve imles long, 
south, from the east end ; six miles distance, is a litle rock 
as bigg as a ship, with very deap water round it. Betwen 
this and Notingham runs a brisk tide tbi-o a sound six mOea 
over : the southermost part ia in latitude 63° 15' N. ; is 
north from Cape Diggs thirty-six miles ; is coverd with 
many litle islands, which distract the tide in various direc- 
tions. Sir Thomas Button was at anchor in this sound, and 
was BO farr deluded by the direction of this tide, that he 
made such deductions there from, as do but Utle credit to his 
memory. This island is eight leagues iu length from the 
north-west to south-east ; from the east of Sahsbury to the 
east of Notingham the course is W.S.W. eight or nine leagues, 
and the west end is in latitude 63° 50' N., and bears from 
that cape N.N.W. 

N.N.W. from Cape Diggs, in latitude 64° 38', are four 
islands, caled by Fox, Mill Islands, from the ice grinding 
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uppon them. Cape Charles, on the eastern side of the North 
Channile, is twelve leagues N.E. from these islands; these 
islands, and the main to eastward of the North Channile, are 
all hiph, bold, montanions land, and are indintcd in bays 
and coves, and the hill s are cut and interspersed with 
Taleys, very foul, and rocty, and deap water, every where 
near them. 

Many tribes of Usqucmowa haunt and reside in these 
islands, whose shores are cover'd with fowl ; and seas abound 
with some blact whale, many sea-horses, seals, and all sorts 
of oyl fish, salmon, and some others, 

The Usqnemows', all over the streights, are bold, robust, 
hardy people, undaunted, masculine men, no tokens of 
poverty or want, with great fat, flatt, greazy faces, litle black 
percitig eyes, good teeth, lank, bJack, matted hair, witb litle 
hands and feet, under proportion ; a well made baek and 
shoidders ; loyns, bnttock, and haunces, weU fortified ; thighs 
are pretty full, bnt their leggs taper into a Htle foot, * * 



There women weare sneh an uncouth habitt, as make it 
extreanJy difiictdt for them to move about at all ; their shoes, 
boats [boots], and breaches, are all of a peice, sett of to an es- 
travigant breadth at top, which holds a child, and half their 
houshold furnitiu-e in each ; her mantua is divers skins, sow'd 
like our seamens frocks, a head like a monks cawl, but large 
enough to put a child in, as well as her head ; this comes 

' The correctness of Captain Coals, ia his description of the features of 
these Esquimaus, is entirely eorroboratod hy Captain Lyon, in his 
narrative of his unsuccessful attempt to reach Scpulae Bay in the 
Griper, ici the year 1824. It is impossible to look at the clever sketches 
which Captain Lyon has introduced in his book, without seeing how 
faithful ia the description Captain Coats hna given of their "great, fat, 
flatt, greazy feces, little black percing eyes, good teeth," etc, ; and in 
speaking of theni, Captain Lyon calls them, "boisterous, noisy, fat Jel- 
lows." — Brief Narrative of an unsucceisfvl attempt to rench Bepulie Bay 
ihrouffh Sir Thomas Raiee'g Wdeome, in II. M. a/tip Griper, in t/ie year 
1824. By Captain O. F. Lyon, E.N., p. 128, 
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down to her breach, and ia decorated with party coloured 
skins, and Bowed very nrat all along the borders, at breast 
and hands, with a long tail, three foot and a half long, about 
six inches broad in the crutch, and, as it farther depends, may 
be ten inches broad, decoTated likewise with a litle loop at 
the end, which is rounded off: its use is too apparent in so 
rigorous a clime to need any further explanation ; under this, 
they wearo a litle pair of breeches, close behind, and before 
goes half way down their thighs, and under all, weare a 
smok, made of bladder and beast gut, curiously dry'd, and 
sow'd very neat, or dear skin, made thin, and not badley 
dressed, with two or three pair of socks, and their hair ty'd 
in a roll uppon the fore heads. In tliis garb, this happy 
people enjoy a contentmeat not to be purchased by rubies. 
The habits of the men ai^e not much different ; their shoea 
and boats tj"d under the knee ; their breaches a litle longer ; 
their coats not so long, nor so long a tail to them ; their cawl 
for their bead less, and made to pull over their broad faces 
piitty tite, as the skirts are made to draw over a hoop (the 
only aperture into their close canoes), in the midle where he 
aitts, not much unhke a iteavers shutle, if both sides were 
made curvilinear ; he has one padle, nine or ten foot long, 
with blades at each end, fortified on the edges with bone or 
ivory ; thus accutred, they will dart past the ships at a pro- 
digious rate, at least fourteen or sixteen mile an hour, re- 
gardles of wind or sea, for nothing can enter his canoe while 
he keeps his seat. They have many contrivances to catch 
fowl and kill fish of the most ennormous size, very ingenious 
and curious, and with great facility. These canoes are ao 
tender, and composed of so many litle peices of wood, of 
whale bones, and bones of fish and beasts, as would asstonish 
you how they held together ; and, lastly, they draw over this 
peice bitt frame, a covering of skins, made tite all over, and 
sow'd on close every where to that hoop where its lord sits in 
pride and hauty contempt. Ihavc often thought this people are 
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of the linage of the Chmea8e,in the many features I tliink I see 
in them — their bloated, flatt faces, Htle eyea, black hair, litle 
hands and feet, their listlessness to travilling, very fair wlien 
&ee from greese, very submissive to their men, very tender 
of their childi'en, and are indefatigable in the gew gaws to 
please their men and children. I have had some of those 
toys from the children brought to me by father and mother, 
to learn them to look at us without trembling, which shew 
this peoples great wisdom. These toys are litle peices of 
ivory, made in form of all their fishes, all their fowls, all their 
beasts, all their utensils, men, women, and children ; nay, 
some to imitate our ships, our boats, and our men, litle 
eanoes, luggage boats, litle bows and arrows ; in short, 
nothing escapes their notice ; and even in these childess 
things, bestow a good deal of labour. As they get vast 
numbers of seals, sea-horses, and deer skins, so most of their 
habitts ai'e made of one or other of those skins. 

The want of wood, and severity of the clime, puts this 
people on eating their victuals raw ; not but we have had 
litle stone pots and bone spoons, and other contrivances to 
dress victuals ; but this, I suppose, may be for their sick or 
children only, for 'tis not possible to gett fewell for that use. 
Blubber and seals flesh make up the gieatest part of their 
food ; not but that they easily catch fowl of all sorts, and 
other fish what they please, and do live in great affluence and 
plenty, and would not, I am persuaded, change their fatt 
dabbs for all the fine lusiu-ys of the east. 

It has been said that these are Anthropophagions, and that 
their cruelty and barbarity is not to be expressed. I answer, 
it is no otherwise than as all the Indians in America do, to 
sacrifice their enimyes to their god ; and then, indeed, they 
do partake of human flesh. But to say it is a dehcate, and 
that they do it at any time when they can gett it, and that it 
is a favorite dish, I bebeve 'tis qnite otherwise ; for my own 
part, I see nothing in them to countenance such a hellish 
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principle, and do think them as gentle and sociable, and more 
so, since one cave often bcites a whole tiibe of two or three 
hundred persons, men, women, and children, where tliey 
live in love and affection, and more unanimous than we can 
pretend too ; so obliging and so affectionate to one another, 
when we are trading with them, that any person may per- 
ceive what a harmony there is amongst them. 

That they are idoliters, I am perswaided ; for I have had 
a bone deity, which they seldom are without in their canoes. 
The rising sun summons all on their knees, when you hear 
sncli a contrast of vocal musick as comea from the lowest 
rcccssis of the mind, with such energy and noble contempt 
as lift these people, in idea, above the common leval of all 
mankind ; and I daresay they think themselves the favorite 
people of God, and look on us with more compassion and 
contempt than we do them. For to what reason can we 
ascribe that great confidence in them, when they singly and 
alone have put themselves in my hands, but a nobleness of 
mind, above the low conceits of mean earthly creatures ? AH 
our shining characters in history had this criterion, — suspi- 
cion, and jealousy, and diffidence, are always esteemed the 
true intimations of a pusillanimous. Nor does this great 
confidence' and resignation proceed from stupidity, as I 
observed at Ice Cove ; for while we conversed with these 
people, both men, women, and children, with all the freedom 
and cheerfullncss in the world, yet, as soon as our people 
shewed them they wanted to look into their tents, and trans- 
gress the laws of decorum, in one instant the women and 
children retii-ed, and the men had their bows and arrows in 
their hands as quick as thought ; which, when I perceived, 

' Captain Lyon, in bis voyage of the Oriper, speakG thus of the great 
coiifldence of theee poor Esquimaui : — " Ab we walked to them along 
high sliinglj beaches interaeotiog snudl awampy lakes, several biiJe were 
fihot bj our officers ; but although the natives saw them fall, they ex- 
pressed neitlier Kurpriee, fear, nor curioaitj, aiHiut the guna." — Brief 
ynrfittive, p. 57. 
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I caled of our men at the intreaty of one old man, and ho 
the women and children came again to their gambols with 
our people, as hefore, debonair, and in good humoui^, and 
before we parted, brought ua two or three dozen of young 
green geese, and came on hoard the sliips severall times 
aftenvardB whilst we stayed there. These instances shew 
thcae people are not stupid ; but their confidence and resig- 
nation is in a higher power.^that power we are taught to 
dread, but to dispiae all others. So that in these people you 
see practical pliilosophers ; what we should be, what we are 
not. How mean and coutemptatle must we appear in the 
cj-cs of these people ! who, when we approach them with 
crouds, and caution, and bustle, and noise, and firing of 
guns, enough to terrifie such hen-hearted creatures as we 
are, which makes no other impression on them than extort 
a laugh, and hasten their way towards us, I have often 
thought that the book of nature is more evident to them than 
us. The inferiour creatures betray their feai- by squeaHng, 
chirping, running, or scratching ; but lyons, buJls, bears, 
egles, whales, sharks, and wolves, shew no signs of fear, hut 
go on uniform in all their habitts and motions unaffected with 
fear, invariable in their gratification of sense. If, as the 
philosophers say, that man, in his composition and passions, 
partakes of all the beasts of the forest, how different are ours 
to these savages, as we call them ! In these is such a serenity 
and composednesB on every occasion (not but they are very 
fond of iron),' that I have often beheld them with great 
admu-ation. This is the character of our Usquemows in 
Hudsons Streights and Bay, and am sensible 'tis somewhat 

^ Thits is proliably a, quaint insinuation of their pilfering propanaities, 
which are not to bfl denied. Captain Lyon Bays, tliat some of the natiyea 
who visited his ship were not bo violently overpowered by their joyous 
sensationH as to forget that they came to improve their fortunes ; and one 
most expect fellow succeeded pretty well in picking pockets, ttn ocoupft- 
tion from which frequent detection did not dittconrage hira, — Lt/oii't 
Brkf jVtirr'ilive, etc^ p. 37. 
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different from Mr. Egcdea in Straight Davts ; but tliis may 
be easily accounted for where a nation is broke by war or 
other calamity. How soon it produces a degeneracy in the 
people, we need not go from home to verify this instance. 

My sentiments on this people has had so good effect on 
the present gentlemen in the direction of the Company, that 
in the year 1749 an attempt was made to aetle amongst them, 
and fix a factory, in such a situation as might secure our 
people, and accomidate these people to trade. Accordingly 
I was sent to siirvey the coast from Cape Diggs down the 
Labrodore, and coUect as many circumstances, and make 
such observations, as was necessary to accomplish this design. 
But found that coast so wild and barren to northward of 
Gulph Hazard, in latitude 5G° 23' N., and longitude 2° 05' E. 
from Cape Diggs, that there was no possibility to subsist 
Europcons to northward of" that gulph, where we entred and 
erected Richmond Fort, which will give us an easie access 
to these people, and accomidate those wandring tribes of 
northern Indians : a people hitherto greatly distressed for 
want of a setlement to succour and support them from the 
many enemies these poor people have on both sides. Thus 
you have our endeavours. God must crown the intention. 
We have watered ; but God must give the increase. As the 
motive is truly generous, so God will bless it with his aid. 
'llie small share I have had in the execution of this laudable 
design are entirely from motives of honour and conscience. 
If I live to sec it succeed, it will give me infinite pleasure; 
if not, Gods will be done. Nothing from me shall ever 
intervene ; let those that do, be answerable for it. But 
enough: 'tis time to resume the geography. 

Erom Cape Diggs, in 6-i° 40' N., and in longitude 79° 00' 
west from London, donTi tlie Labrodore coast on the east 
main, after you are the isles of Diggs Deception: eight leagues 
S. by W. from that cape, you have a barren, levill, plain 
country, all along to Cape Smith, in latitude 60° 47' N.; and 
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seventeen mile to westward of Cape Diggs, which is a high, 
bold, brave land, from whence extend a range of mountains, 
E. by N,, to an indctcnnined distance, which tower over 
that barren, wild, fenny country. To northward of that 
cape, arc nothing remarkable, but four islands, twelve leagues 
to northwiird, caled Four Usquemows. 

The shores is very foul and stoney all along within twenty 
fatham water ; but without that, yon have a clean oazy 
bottam. 

We anchored and sent our boats ashore at sundry places 
on this coast, and found a gradnal discent of the flood as w^e 
proceeded to southward. At Cape Smith, and at the Sound, 
we found the current sett to northward perpetually, and that 
the rising of water abaited something of its force, but run to 
northward always. It rise and fell about four foot water. 

The sound is near two mile wide, and affords a fine har- 
bour ; but the barren islands are so scattred in it, that you 
are never above a quarter of a mile from one or other. 'Tis 
a good eight mile through, and very rocky, and lyes much 
exposed to a south-west wind. 

In 61° 20' are five islands, from whence wc had some 
Usquemows, who seem to me to be meeker and modester, 
and of a more Indian complection, neither so robust and 
hardy, nor so undaunted and insolent, as in the streighta ; but 
with a meek, resigned confidence, put themselves into my 
hands, without diffidence or precaution — a strong evidence 
of their innocence. I take the more perticular notice of this, 
because none of our ships ever touched here before. 

Cape Smith, as was said, is a brave, high, bold promontary, 
and extends itself, W. by S., six leagues from the adjacent 
coast on the north side, and nine leagues from the adjacent 
coast on the south side. 

Fenny Coast, which is a very low fenny coast, irom the 
foot of that range of mountains before taken notice of, all 
along the coast to the Point of Portland, in latitude 59° 00", 
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and appears, here and there, with Htle tufts and hammocks, as 
you sail along ashore ; but this coast is so lined with islands, 
banks, and hrokcn ground, that it is not easy to come at it. 
There is no standing into less than twenty fatham, no where ; 
but you meet banks, and rigcs, and broken ground. 

Neai' the Point of Portland, which is a high, bold pro- 
montary, in latitude 59° 00', and near the meridian of Cape 
Digga, before wliieh are a cluster of barren, bare islands, 
I named Duble Dozens, the wcstermost of whom I ealcd in 
memory of my habitation, Ximehouse and Ratcliff, with deap 
water very near them, and foul anchorage. There runs a 
constant current to northward through them ; the water of 
gall colour, owing, as I conceive, to a lai'ge mixture of iresh 

These islands are all of them craggy, cliffy, and riseing 
ground ; very ragged, and many sunken rocks amongst them, 
where you must be very cautious in sailing through. From 
hence the coast winds south-east, and pritty high land, and 
dcap water, and is lined with islands, without distinction, to 
Hopwell Hoad, in 58° 00', and do make a fine chanile between 
these and the main, which may be of infinite nse in times to 
come. I hare named them Holmes of Hopwell. 

From thence to Gulph Hazard, in latitude 56° 22' N., the 
coast is a brave, high, hold land— in some places montanious, 
with a botamless shore, and covered with a chain of islands, 
of sundry sizes, and are distinguished with names, as by the 
map annexed. 

These islands form a fine channile, and fine anchorage, 
which I named Richmond Channiles. The islands covering 
these whole coast, to Cape Smith, affords a most comodious 
navigation for sloops, boats, and canoes ; and I doubt not but 
ships may find shelter in many places thro those numblcs 
inlets, which is hardly less than from one mile to five mile 
wide, and an oazy hottam. Tlie current all along this coast 
setts along shore to northward about two mile an hour, and 
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rises three foot water alternately. The variation of the nea- 
dlc in 1749, at Cape Diggs, 42° north- westerly, and at Gulph 
Hazard, 29° north-westerly ; at the south end of Mansfcild, 
36° north-westerly, and at the intermediate distances, propor- 
tionahle. 

The whole coast, from Cape Diggs to Gulph Hazard, is so 
wild and barren near the sea, that we hardly saw one living 
thing, except a fuee crows, gulls, fish, fowl, sea pigeons, etc. 
The land afforded a sort of rye grass, snow drops, white 
and pui'ple, without odur, and a creeping bramhle, without 
berrys. Southward of the point of Portland, the valleys grew 
more salutary, and the grass and shrubbs more mature ; and 
we found some berrys here and there, and amongst the stones, 
many sparkhng gems, which gave a luster to this barren, 
silent, inhospitable country. 

I remark that the grass seams of a better colour, of a more 
Kvely green, not so pauled and burnt to southward, then it 
is to northward of Cape Smith ; that the shrubbs are in a 
small degree larger, and the grass is deeper in the valeys on 
the south side. The barren, bare rocks which border this 
whole coast, produces no living creature; even the snow 
ponds which face the sun, and are sufficiently heated, has 
not one hving thing in them ; no aquatick, no worm, no in- 
sect, but muskeeta's ; no berrys, no seed, no food for Gods 
creatures, neither by land nor water, for we tryed our netts 
every where. No wonder, so unreplcnished by nature, it 
should remain desolate.' And yet I am of oppinion, that the 
fish of the sea, as well as beasts and fowls, are stationary no 
where, but in their errattick rambles, may vizit this barren 

' This deeokte const seems to bear a marked resemblance to that 
discovered by Lieutenant Sherrard Osbom, late commanding H.M. Steam 
Tender Pioiieer, who coadueted an extended party from Captain Austin's 
squadron (1851), and peuetrated sonth-west of Cape Walker, to latitude 
71" 50', and longitnde 104°, a distance of five hundred and six miles, from 
the winter quarters of the squadron and back to the ships, — one of the 
moat remarkable journeys performed in the arctic regione, 
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soil. Their is some snow moss in the valeys, -which, I am 
told, the dear are fond of; and nature prodaccs nothing in 
vain. But I am pcrswaded their stay is hut very short on 
8o scanty commons what I have taken notice of Doubtless, 
the natives XJBqnemows know the time and seasons of those 
haunts, and nick it, for we found vestiges of them at all the 
places we stopt att. And 0, my consciouns ! I think they 
are all gone together, for when we go ashore, there is so pro- 
found silence, such awcfuD precipices, no cackling, chirping, 
squeeldng, on land or water ; aU nature seams asleep, that we 
could hardly immagine ourselves awake, and uppon the earth, 
untdl we scale those lofty summits, and see those sparkling 
saphircs, which display'd their glories on the face of the sun. 
The sea and sounds affords a fine prospect from thence. 

I must add, in kindness, there is fine shelter for a ship in 
stormy weather, when it conies to be well known, in fine 
coves, fine sounds, and good anchorage ; and that it may be 
vastly usefull hereafter, I have named those high hills of 
Hopwell, the islands, holins, and chanile, as is before taken 
notice of, the channile from twenty-five to five fatham, from 
two to four miles wide, this note ^ays, and rounds and runs 
to the point of Portland upwards of twenty leagues ; and I 
fore see it will be of great service to futurity in carrying on 
the Usc[uemow trade, which will shelter our traders from ice 
and storms in their passages early in the spring, when and 
before those wanderers retire from the main to their summer 
residence. 

Gulpb Hazard is not above two mUes in length into Arti- 
winipeck, yet wind is of little service, the land is so tre- 
mendous high, and hang over the sound, that the wind, as 
well as the waters, are reverberated by those cliffs ; mainly in 
this consists the danger, and where the sound is botaraless, 
there are other difficulties, but I'll forbear to say more, be- 
cause it opens into a fine expanse. The Artiwinipeck appears 
BO finely variegated with mountains, groves, cascades, and 
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cataracts, — vales so adorned, witl trees and fine nieddows 
interspersed here and there, that I was struck with admira- 
tion when I first saw it : I plainly saw such a sudden altera- 
tion in the face of nature, as gave me a most agreeahle 
surprize, in sailing but two mile through the gulph. 

Uppon the bay side is nothing to be seen but barren rocks, 
and parched vales ; no herbage, nor trees, nor shrubba ; and 
the litle verdure there is, is so pauled and sickly, and tinc- 
tured with those rusty waters, as makes it offensive to look 
att. But here all is florid and green, the verdure so fresh 
and Kvely, the woods in such decorum and statelyness, as 
shew us those kindly vapours and effluvia they suck from 
the waters of this sea Artiwinipeck. 

I remark that all along the coast down to Artiwinipeck, 
there is no regular tide, and that it is entirely under the go- 
verment of the winds ; that litle languid motion it has setts 
to the northward. When wo lay at the Decoy, we could 
perceive it rise and fall three or four inches alternately, as 
the wind hlow'd fainter or fresher ; likewise, we found at 
Smiths Sound, at Hopwell Head, and at the gulph, it con- 
stantly set along shore to northward, and which was quicker 
near the capes, and more languid in the bays. We observed 
the tides had been considerably higher in all places at perti- 
cular times, which confirms mc in opinion, that it is entirely 
under the influence of the winds ; and the luminaries have 
very litle or no eifect on these tides, as I very carefully 
noted, when I observed them at full and change of the 
moon. And as we had fine wether the whole time, so the 
influx was in a manner insinsible ; and tliis 1 collected from 
many trials in all those places at the Decoy at Smith Sound, 
where the coast lyes with an inclining angle : there it swells 
higher by three or four foot, but at other places, near points 
or capo land, I never could perceive it rise above seventeen 
inches at Lady Lakes Grove, whereas at Eicbmoiid Fort it 
flowed four foot at spring tides. These places are hut four- 
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teen miles distant, which is entirely owing to the position of 
the coastj which compressis the fluid in motion, and causes 
it to swell above the ordinary levill. The same circumstance 
was also conspicuous at Coapache-un-e-sepee, where the 
waters are compressed, but not repulsed in their couurses by 
the inclination, of the shores ; for in Groves Sound, nor at 
the cateracts, there was no appeajaiicc of this flux above 
seventeen or eighteen inches. And, therefore, I make no 
doubt, biit at the coming on of those potent and powerfull 
northerly winds in the fall of the year which prevail in Hud- 
sous Bay, that the flux may continue many hours ; and so 
alternately when those blasts are over, it will require the like 
time to subside down to the ordinary levill. 

The gulph in perticular is so diminutive and dispropor- 
tionate to the size and capacity of Artiwinipeck, that it is no 
wonder that sea should be regardless of the influence of the 
luminaries. I should have been glad of a powerfull north- 
west wind while I lay at tke Grove to have confirmed me in 
my conjecture ; but during the summer heats, there can 
come no bleak cold winds over those barren, bare mountains, 
which acquire such a degree of heat as is hard to conceive, 
and which rarifie the air, and warm it, that they seldom 
reach the coast; I say during the summer months, but are 
turned off and reverberated by the extriordinary height and 
heat of those tremendious hills. These conjectures were 
confirmed in the year 1750; when a powerfull north-west 
wind blowed, it continued to flow forty-eight hours without 
intermission, and rose higher by two foot and two inches 
than I had remarked before ; likewise, we had a storm at 
south-east, when the waters shrunk one foot and ten inches 
lower than I had seen before, so that at Eichmond Fort, 
those two extreams are eight foot asunder, beyond which 
they seldom or ever stray ; but, as was said, the ordinary 
tide their, is near four foot, and at the Grove, seventeen 
inches, as was said before. 
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If my conjecture holds good, it will suggest to us a pro- 
bability of finding a more commodious passage down to 
James's Bay, which, in all likelihood, is much sooner disin- 
cumhred of ice, by those constant draining currents from the 
lands, and the reflected winds which clears this coast and 
expands the atmosphere. But the determination of this con- 
jectiirc, and some others, must be left to futurity, I say, if 
our ships could avoid those immense bodys of ice in going 
down that bay (which makes that voyage always precarious), 
it would give a security to that navigation and setlementa as 
would free tliem from many anxious concerns, which, as it 
is, makes success doubtfull. 

From Cape Diggs to Sir Thonias Smiths Sound, is a bar- 
ren, plain coast, and foul ground four mile of into twenty 
fatham, where you fall into an oazy bottam ; from thence to 
the Point of Portland the coast is a low fenny marsh, with 
litle tufts here and there, but is so covcr'd by banks and 
broken ground, that there is no coming nearer than twenty 
or twenty-five fatham. 

Point of Portland is the northermost promontary of the 
high lands, but is bo covered with the Duble Dozens, that it 
most remarkable for its heith than otherwise. From thence 
to the Gulph of Hazard (called in Indian, Qua-qua-eheek-a- 
wan), is a most bold coast, to be seen many leagues of att sea, 
and cover'd by high, bold islands, which make a fine channile 
between them and the main. Those to HopweU Head are 
so like one another in form, make, and size, that I dared not 
make other distinction than Holms of HopwcU, least my 
successors should cavill with me. But to southward of that 
head, down to the gulph, are so remarkable one from another, 
that I have not scrupled to assine names to all of them, and 
distinguish them so to futurity, ao necessary to make this 
coast inteligable. 

But all along that coast yon have pretty deap water, untill 
you come near the verge of those islands, where is foul 
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broken ground ; and from Solitary Islands to the Comiltees, 
is a ridge from tliirty-five to fifteen, which may hereafttr be 
of good use when better known, which is not less than seven 
leagues from the main. Aa our boats went through the 
chaniles of Hopwell and Sichmond, I am informed there is 
very good anchorage every where, and many fair sound and 
inlet through those cliains of islands, and that nothing but 
a litle experience is wanting to make it the most commodious 
navigation in the world ; and I should think it no hard task 
for a small boat to go from Cape Diggs to Slude River. 

We vizitted all the highest mountains in our progress, 
which overlooks that country to a great distance, but ob- 
served neither bush nor braque, but a sort of snow moss here 
and there in the declivities ; in the vales is a sort of rye 
grass, some snow-drops, vilet and white, without odour ; on 
the bare mountains it is not easie to conceive how they 
are heated, and I suspect this to be real cause why this 
country is quite forsaken duiung those heats, which warms 
the air to such a degree as banish the cold wether game from 
these parts, and so both beasts and men do ramble by neces- 
sity. If I conjecture right, the spring hunts will answer 
best ; tor, altho wc saw no Hving thing uppon the land or 
water, except what is befor taken notice of, yet we saw evi- 
dent marks and traces of men and beasts and fowls in every 
place we toucht att all along the coast ; but is so barren, and 
the verdure so languid and sickly, the sudden change we 
met in passing through the gulph gave me a most agreeable 
surprise. 

When I first cntrcd the sea of Artiwinipeck, I was struck 
with the amazing grandour and beauty of the place, those 
asstonishing mountains which border the sound are so 
adorned with such beautiful! verdure, and trees in such 
decorum and order, as if art had conspired with nature to 
make those tremendious hills more dehghtfull, where those 
rows of evergreens ascend stratum super stratum up to their 
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very aummitts, form ei most delighffull border, and down to 
the very sea, to tidorii and embellish that prodigious moun- 
tain. 

On the right appears Lady Lakes Grove, under a stupend- 
ous mountain, from whence fall a vissable cascade, which 
throws itself in serpentine folds in many streams through 
that grove into the sea, refreshing and enlivening all the 
verdure near it. 

Artiwinipcck, open to yoiu' view, presents you with an in- 
cloaure of high mountains such as is not in the known world, 
whose skirts and borders are so embelhsed with woods and 
grass and plains, and interspersed with low islands here and 
there, some covered with woods and grass and evergreens, 
and others bare and baiTcn at convenient distances, as make 
a most delightfuU landscape, and as if nature had been re- 
solved to make the contrast inimitable. And it is not easie 
to conceive what an intense heat those barren bare rocks and 
mountains acquire during the summer months (which are 
natures hot beds), and which warms the air to such a degree 
as setts all nature in a high ferment ? and we our selves are 
not a htle affected with those sultry blasts. 

The sea contributes its part by affording plenty of water, 
and is so indented with points and islands innumerable, 
scattered here and there, as never to be boisterous nor dan- 
gerous, near which you have ancliorage and anchor ground 
every where. 

The bottam is coverd with fine muscles, and sea-eggs, and 
clamms, and spouts, and scallops, and other shell-fish, which 
allures those shoals of fish you see come through the sound 
every day, as well as those salmon, titimegg, and lake fish, 
which abounds in every place within the gulph. The seels 
in the gulph are innumerable, and the fish-fowl covers the 
waters uppon the influx, but rest and retire on the ebb. 

The hunting grounds all show how well they are stockt at 
proper seasons ; partridge and ducks always thus &rnished 
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for the subaistancc and recreation of fish, of fowl, of beasts, 
and men, we had some reason to expect to meet with the 
footsteps and traces of many tribes of Indians, which we did 
every where in our progress round that sea; and deer in 
herds, not only in those numberless declivities, but on all the 
islands we touched att. 

In short, such is the beautifuU situation of Lady Lakes 
Grove, the awful! grandure of Mount Eden, the delightfull 
groves of Grove Sound, the towring grotto and inchanting 
vine yard, and elegant situation of Kichmond Fort, and the 
inimitable borders of Winters Mort Lake, as is not to be 
parrelled in Hudsons Bay, if in the whole world. 

Thus much in justice I must need say, and recommend it 
to posterity, to add, to alter, and correct my faults and mis- 
representations, improve my hints if they deserve it, confirm 
or controul my conjectures, and so they shall do an acceptable 
service to truth, to the company, and to mankind in general.' 

As for the interior parts of the Labrodore, it is wholy oc- 
cupied by the northern Indians before taken notice of, who 
live and depend mostly on fish and dcers flesh ; woolves, 
foxes, and otters, affords cloathing ; and as these are to be 
had by traps, and ginns, and other contrivances, their neces- 
sities nor ambition dont prompt them to desire many things 
from us : our twine, fish-books, ice chizzels, ketles, and smEtU 
wares, make up the ultimate of their wants. As for guns, 
powder, and shott, their are numbers of them dont know 
their use. The moulted fowls at proper seasons, and what 
else may be had with the bow and arrow, procure enough 
for change of dyett, who live in great plenty otherwise, do 
reduce these peoples wants into a narrow compass. 

* It is evident from this observation, that these rcmarlis were intended 
to be pre.serred U> posteritj ; and it must be admitted, that although a 
century has elapsed since they were written, they contain much inter- 
esting matter worthy of being preserved among the works of the Hak- 
luyt Society. 
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The skirts and borders of Labiodore arc liilly and moun- 
tainous on every side (a small part excepted) ; but the 
interior parts is covered with lakes and morassis to a wide 
extent, which aiFords an easy communication into all our 
principal rivers ; but as above, these people have their food 
and rayment on so easy terms, that hardly one in twenty 
have ever taken the trouble to go to ours, or any of the 
French setlements. Indolence and idleness has a good share 
in this indifference : but surely tis a mark of great wisdom 
in them. 

However, those few that has frequented the setlements, 
begin to like oui' commodities better ; their women like our 
nicknacks and guegaws, and the men begin to love brandy, 
bread, and tobacco, so that a litle address and manage- 
ment will bring these happy drones out of this profound 
lethargy. You'll say these people would, from their manner 
of life, have increased faster than the other Indians ; but the 
reason I gave before has, in some measure, prevented them; 
and now it will be a good motive to apply themselves in 
earnest to the use and defence of the gun, who, by the aid 
and convenience of our setlcment at Richmond Fort, will be 
enabled to keep in a body, and repell force by force, without 
being divided, or under a necessity to travell a great distance 
from their familvs, by having all those things brought to 
their own doors. 

All the hilly and mountanioua parts of Labrodorc arc 
occupied by the Ilsquemews, from the bay of Saint Lawrence 
on the southern, eastern, and northern borders, and all along 
the east main to 56" and 57° latitude, and on all the islands 
adjacent, who are the seamen and fishermen on salt waters, 
as those are on inland lakes and fresh water rivers. Both 
one and other getts great quantities of deer ; but whales, 
seels, and sea-horses, aie the principle support of the Esque- 
mews ; wether these retreat and retire to any distance from 
the sea side uppon the approch of winter, or are wearid with 

IS 
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their long summer clay, and creep into their winters care ^i 
rest, this is certain, we never saw but once or twice a single 
TJsquemew in many years experience in the homeward 
bound passage, altlio we have been detained by contrary 
winds at all their haunts, 

ITie interior parts of Labrodore affords good shelter, and 
woods plenty for the northern Indians, who dress their 
victuals as we do ; and dry'd fish supply the want of bread ; 
they are very nasty in their persons, as all the Indians are ; 
but not offensive in their filth, as the Esqueniews. 

I had a tribe in the year 1750 came of at the Deception, 
veiy different from any I had seen before (except those at the 
Four Usqucmews), about sixty men, women, and chdldren, 
of a swarthy Indian complection, all cloathed injdeer skins, 
bears and woalves, so alert and sprightly, not so fatt and 
bloated as the Usqucmews, nor so thin and n\egre as tlie 
Indians ; I took them to be those very bordering northern 
Indians we have before attempted to discribe, but it came 
on blowing weather and prevented my making further re- 
marks ; if I conjecture right, the aUarums we gave last year 
at Diggs, at the Four Esquemcws, at Cape Smith, at the 
Decoy, at HopweU, and at the Dozens, had excited their 
curiosity down to the sea side to be satisfied, for they 
had nothing to trade but their breeches, of which I have a 
sample. 

What remains to be added to our geography, is a word 
or two on the seasons proper to prosecute this navigation. 
And as it is very hazardous to enter the streights before the 
begining of July, for ice, so it is dangerous to be in that bay 
after the middle of September ; the gales of wind and snow 
setts in for a continuence, with very short calm intervals ; 
the severe frost are such that you cannot work a ship ; pos- 
sibly as the frost prevails the winds decrease, but to what 
purpose ? when blocks are locks, and ropes are bolts, and 
sails can neither be taken in nor left out, is surely the last 
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extremity ; the new ice near the shores and rivers, and the 
wash of the sea, stick to your ship and ropes like bird-lime, 
cand in your sails like pitch, and so all opperations by water 
ceasis, in the northern parts of the bay first, and so south- 
ward soon after : the winds on the land are variable, and you 
have short intervals of fine weather in the day time, untill 
the end of October; but those violent gales of frost and 
snow are so frequent, that all our craft are put into winter 
quarters; when the rivers are covered with ice, and the 
shores are lined to a great distance, and water disappeares, 
the land cloathed with snow, then prevales those violent 
piercing winds, which no creature can face for a continuence 
(except some short inter vails). And so apprehensive are 
our people of being caught out in those frightfull drifts at 
any distance from the factorys, that they never suffer a 
stranger to go a bow shott from the palisades without a 
person of experience with them. 

Those terrible snow drifts and dark condensed foggs are 
hardly to be guarded against. Even the most experienced 
men we have, have been at times put to great extreamitys. 
Thus I have given you my sentiments on every part relating 
to this voyage ; your own prudence must supply whats want- 
ing ; and as these remarks may be of pecullier use and ser- 
vice to you in your employment to and from that country, 
so it will be necessary for you to conceal these remarks from 
every other person. And I charge you to keep them secret, 
least others should draw consequences from them I never 
intended, to the prejudice of the Hudsons Bay Company. 
But if at any time hereafter the Company should reject you 
and spurn you from them, and deny you a moderate employ- 
ment, in that case you are at liberty ; and it is my will and 
command that every part be made publick for the use and 
benefitt of mankind. 

I have this to say, that no other person before my time 
ever collected so many notes, and but very few have had 
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more experience nor better opportunities to explain this 
geography. The meanness and contemptable application I 
have drawn require some indulgence ; but the hydrogra- 
phy call parts are so well adjusted, and with such care, that 
I do willingly submitt them to the test of time. 

Thus I conclude, with my prayers, that God that he will 
give you a right use of them, and conclude. 

Your affectionate Father. 
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York Fort is 10'' 45' west longitude from the north end of 
Mansfeild; also 11° 15' west longitude to the west main, in 
latitude 58° 00' N. 

It flowed in Ham Sound 9 hrs. 45' on the full and change 
of the moon; but the tide run untill 10 hrs. 30'. 

It flowes on the coast from Tod Head to Buckannes nearly 
hrs. 45', or S. by W. full and change, and runs half-tide. 

Buchanness is in latitude 57° 2b' N. ; variation, 14° 30' 
north-westerly. 

The course from Battery Head to South Ronalsa is N.N.W. 
twenty-five leagues ; and this is confirmed by sundry expe- 
riments. 

Cape Henrietta Maria is in longitude 84° 00' W. from 
London, or 5° W. from Cape Diggs. 

East Barrow Island is twelve mile to northward of Hoy 
Head, and seventy-eight ditto to westward of ditto. 

Hoy Head is in latitude 58*^ 55' N., and longitude 3° 30' 
W, from London. 

Stack I'le bears from Hoy Head W. ^ N. eleven leagues. 

East Barrow to Hoy Head, E.S.E., twenty-six leagues. 

Cape of Resolution to Nix Compestriss, cours N.W. by W. 
sixty-six miles, in latitude 62° 04' N. 

Observed in latitude 62° 20' N., when Upper Savage I'le 
bore N. ^ E. five leagues ; variation, 38° 30' north-westerly. 

From Cape Diggs to the north, and nearest part of Mans- 
feild, bears E. and W. fifty miles. 
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From Cape Diggs to the West Main, in latitude 60° 00' N., 
is 16° W. longitude. Another note says Churchill River is 
15° 20' W. longitude to Cape 'Diggs. 

From Cape Diggs to the west end of Cape Charles, is 
ninety miles east, and twenty-two miles northing. 

From Cape Diggs to the Cape of Resolution, 14° 20' E. 
longitude. 

From the Cape of Resolution to Cape Farewell, 19° 20' E. 
longitude. Confirmed, whose latitude is 59° 40' N. 

From C. Resolution to the East Barrow Island, 62° 25' E. 
longitude. 

From Cape Diggs to Carieswansnest, 6° 20' W. longitude ; 
ditto, to Cape Nesdrake, 5° 45' west ditto ; ditto, to the West 
Main, in latitude 59° 45' N. ; 15° 00' W. longitude ; which 
is a low, levill, barren land, and tolerable soundings in fifteen 
fath., four mile from the land. 

Moulting Island, in latitude 59° 35' N., one mile and a half 
from the shore, is thirteen leagues N.N.W. from Usquemow 
Point, and is remarkable. 

Observed in latitude 62° 45' N., when the north end of 
Mansfeild bore south five leagues; Diggs, E.S.E.; Nothing- 
ham, E. by N. ; and run east forty mile, when Cape Diggs 
bore south five leagues. 

From Cape Diggs to C. Resolution, 14° 02' E. longitude, 
in seven days. 

From the east end of Cape Charles to the east end of Salis- 
bury He, is fifty-eight miles westing, whose latitude is 
62° 42' N. 



REMARKS IN SAILING INTO HAYS RIVER. 

Bouy of the fair way uppon the flatts, bears from the 
beacon in Five Fatham Hole, N.E. by E. and S.W. by W., 
five mile, and lyes in ten foot water. 

Bouy in that hole bears from the beacon N.N.E. j E. and 
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S.S.W. I W, ; and from the bony on the sonth poiilt of Stones, 
N.E. i N. and S.W. i S. 

Bouy of the south point of Stones, to the bouy of the 
Upper Hole, N.N.E. i E. and S.S.W. J W. That bony lyes 
with the becons on the Marsh Shntt in one, and bears W. J S. 
and E. ^ N., in fifteen foot at low water. 

I observed in latitude 68° 38' N.,near Port Nelson shoalds, 
16° 00' north-westerly ; variation by sundry azimouths. 

Ditto at Five Hole, latitude 67° 10' N. Confirmed 1738, 
40° longitude from tJsquemow Point, 2° 20' E. ; but to round 
the shoalds, 2° 35' E., in miles seventy-four or eighty-two 
ditto. 

Stone River is sixteen miles from York Fort, and bears 
from Five Fatham Hole E.S.E. i S. 

From Five Fatham Hole to Cape Diggs in eight days, 
13° 42' E. longitude. 

From Cape Diggs to Carieswansnest, in 62° 15' latitude, 
•;o 31' W. longitude; from that low point the land trends 
N. by E.; five leagues off you have one hundred and twenty 
fatham. 

I observed at York Fort the latitude, 67° 00' N. ; ditto, 
when Stone River bore S. i W. 67° 25' N. ; dist. five leagues 
in seven fatham. 

N.B. Keep Hungry Bluff S.W. J S. The Point of Marsh, 
W. by S. is the best water ; 'tis three miles from the factory 
to the beacons on the Point of Marsh, and it is two miles 
and ten yards athwart from high water mark to ditto at the 
factory. 

REMARKS ON THE TIDES ADJACENT TO THE CAPE 
SOUTHAMPTON COAST AND ELSWERE. 

In latitude 62° 15^ longitude 5° 46' W. from Diggs, in 
forty-six fatham, mud at 10 a.m., a slack. 

Four leagues from land, in forty-five fatham, mud at 7 p.m., 
it set one mile and eight-tenths E. by S. J S. 



In latitude 61° oU' N., ~° 13' W. from Uijjgs, it set at 
1 P.M., Bcvcn-tciitlis of a mile N.W. ; in one hundred and 
twenty fath am, sofl ground. Car ieswansnest north six leagues. 

At 2 P.M. it Rett four-tentliB of a mile E. by S, ; latitude, 
60= 48' X. 

At 5 P.M. a slack ; longitude, 13° 39' W. from Cape 



At 8 P.M. it sett five-tenths of a mile W. by N., in acvcnty- 
six to seventy iiitham, ouzy. 

At 8 A.M. we had a slack ; latitude, 61° 61' N. 

At 12, noon, it sett six-tenths of a mile S.S.E, ; longitude, 
16° 00' W. from C. Diggs. 

At 2 P.M. it sett four -tenths of a mile N.N.W. At anchor 
near Whale Cove, in twelve fatham water, hard ground, 
fifteen islands in sight. 

At 2 P.M. it sett six-tentlis of a mile W. by N. | N. ; lati- 
tude, 61° 30' N. 

At 5 P.M. it sett foui^-tenths of a mile N.E, by N. ; longi- 
tude, 15° 46* W. from Diggs. 

At 9 P.M. it eett four-tenths of a mile N.E., in forty-two to 
forty-five fatham water. 

From Five Fatham Hole to the cast end of Notingham 
Island in five days, 14" 46' E. longitude. 

I observed in latitude 58° 42' N., when Flannil Islands 
bore S. by E. six leagues distance. 

I sett the north end of Lewis Island bore S.W. by S. about 
seven leagues ; East Barrow, N. by E. 3 E. five leagues ; the 
West Barrow, N. by W. ; and are three mile asunder. 
Lewis Island, on the noilb end, is prett Icvcll and cliffy ; the 
south part, mountainous and hiUy. 

East Earrow Island is in latitude 59° 05' N. and longitude 
east from Resolution, 55° 1 2' E. 

I observed in latitude 58° 43' N., when Pictland Skerrys 
bore W. by N., and the south end of Ronalsa bore N, by W. 
six leagues. 
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By anotlier account, Gii'dleness is thirty-seven inilcs to 
eastward of Holm Sound. 

I stood of five miles from Mockbegger into twenty fatliam, 
and tacked when Haisbrough Sand bore east twelve mile. 

Flambrough Head in latitude 54° 05' N. ; in steering north 
it carryed us twenty-one mile to eastward of Bucbanness. 
By this aecount, it is longitude 1" S6' W. from London, and 
its latitude 57° 35' N. 

Stock and Skerry in one bears N.E. by E. four miles 
asunder. 

From London to Resolution made 64° 30' W. longitude. 

I observed in latitude 61° 21' N., when Cape "Warwick 
bore N.W. by W. 

I observed in latitude 62° 10' N., when the Middle Sal- 
vage bore E. | S. five leagues. 

I observed in latitude 62° 26' N., when Salvage Point bore 
N. by E. 3 E. four leagues. 

I observed in latitude 62° 59' N., when east end of Salis- 
bury bore N.E. by E. ; west end of ditto bore N.E. by N. ; 
east end of Notingbam, N. i E. ; west end of ditto, N. | W. ; 
Cape Walsinghara, W. 

All weU defined. 

N.W. from Cape Henrietta Maria you have broken ground 
fi-om five and a half to eleven fatham, in those depths we 
steered, untill the Cape bore south six miles, when we dropt 
into ten, twelve, fourteen fatham oaz. 

I observed in latitude 55 15' N., when the Cape bore W. 
by N. seven miles; longitude, 4° W. from Cape Diggs. 

From Cape Henrietta Maria to latitude 53° 16' N., and 
eighty-one miles to eastward, I set the North Twinn from 
E. by S. to E. by N. ^ N. seven leagues j Viners Island from 
S.W. by W. to W. by N. about five leagues. 

When the east end of Agomisco bore S.W. , the east end of 
the North Twinn bore E.N.E. 

I went from the ship in Moose River Road, and rowed 
13 
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into the mouth of that river as follows : North Bluff, W.N.W, 
at 6 hra. 27', past the outer bouy in four fathams ; 6 hrs. 56' 
past the second bouy, three and three quarters fathams ; 

6 hrs. 58' past the third bouy, three and a quarter fathams ; 

7 hrs. 08' ditto fourth bouy in three fathams ; 7 hrs. 15' ditto 
fifth bouy, three, one foot less ; 7 hrs. 22' ditto sixth bouy, 
two and a half fatham ; becons, two and a half fathams. 

We returned on board by 9 h. 47', and rowed four mile 
an hour. 

At the North Sand Beacon, three and a quarter fatham 
best water ; eecoud ditto, three ditto ; third ditto, three and 
B quarter ditto ; fourth ditto, three ditto ; fifth ditto, three 
and a quarter ditto ; sixth ditto, three and a half ditto, 
becon; seventh ditto, four and a half ditto, bouy at Ship- 
hole, 

From the bouy in Moose River Road 'tis six miles to the 
North Point; twenty-one miles N.N.W. J W. to "Wapisco ; 
nineteen miles N.W. by N. to Codtisbpenny ; twenty- 
four miles N.W. by W. to the bouy of the Fairway, at the 
entrance of Albany River. By keeping in five fatham is a 
surer way to find the bouy. 

I observed in latitude 51° 40' N., when the bouy bore 
S.S.W. two miles ; North Bluff, W.N.W. six miles. I eame 
out uppon a neap tide. The bar begins half a mile without 
the Sand Heads, and is one mile in breadth ; we had not less 
than fourteen and a half foot. N.B. — As a memento, when 
the Sand Heads are covered, you have above twelve foot 
uppon the bar. 

The south end of Mansfeild, in latitude 61° 40" N. lyes 
uppon the meridian of tlie North Bear ; the "West Sleeper, in 
latitude 59° 50' N., is sixteen miles to westward. 

From Moose River Road to the Gaskitt, fifty-eight miles 
northe ; from tliencc to the South Bear, fifty miles westing; 
and 2" 00' E. longitude from thence to Cape Diggs. And by 
computing your time at five miles a day, it will pritty nearly 
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account for that easterly current you have from C. H. Maria 
to Mansfeild. 

From Buttons lies to Silly in twenty-two days, 69° 30' E. 
longitude. 

From Rattery Head to Holm Sound, N. by W,, twenty- 
five leagues. 

From London to Kcsolution, 63° 50' E. longitude, in latitude 
61° 40' N., where is a litlc island five miles from the East 
Bluff, Shut in bear, N. by E, By another account, 63^ 30' E. 
longitude. 

Cape Usqucmow, in latitude 61° lO'N., longitude 16° 40' W. 
from Cape Diggs, appears like Knights Hill near Cape 
Churchill ; make in a point, and you have broken ground, 
which distracts the tides and turns them in eddies and over- 
falls. We had thirty-five, twenty, thirty, twenty-five, twenty- 
seven, twenty-five ; black pcper, mrxt with yellow shells, 
hard ground. Cape, N.N.W. five leagues. 

Cape Pembroke, in latitude 63° 05' N., fifty-seven miles 
east to the north end of Mansfeild ; seventy-six miles east to 
Cape Walsingham; eighteen miles to the east end of Salis- 
bury; and our crs. was E. ^ N". one hundred and forty-nine 
mdes to the west end of Cape Charles : all in twenty-four 
hours. 

From Cape Diggs to Resolution, 14° 18' E. longitude. 

From Resolution to the East Barrow, 63° 20' E. 

I observed, in latitude 58° 47' N., when it bore N.N.W. 



Europa Point-on- Lewis, W.S.W. nine leagues. 

Cape Wrath, S.S.E, nine leagues, we run in sight of Lewis 
Island twenty leagues : the soutliermost parts are vei-y high 
land, hut the north end is pritty levill. 

From Resolution to Hoy Head, 64° 30' E. longitude. 

All remarks to Resolution confirmed. 

I made hut 58° W. longitude from Hoy Head to Resolu- 
tion ; but when you compute the errors in latitude southerly. 
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in twenty-ODe days passage, in a current nearly S.W., four 
and a half mile a day westing, this being digested in the log, 
I am pcrswaded it will reconcile the outward and homward 
bound journalls. 

1 have named east end of the north shore above Lower 
Savage I'les, the East Bluff, fifteen leagues, above three mile 
from Sadie Back. I obsery'd in latitude 62° 06' N. 

I obscryed the south end of MansfeUd in 61° 40' N, j tis a 
low point of banks of shells. On the east side, forty fatham 
is near enough ; but on the south and west, 'tis flatt of a 
pritty distance. 

From Litle Agomisco, we run in five and a half to six and 
a half fatham S.E. by E. Observ'd in latitude 63° 29 N. ; 
nearest dis. S.S.W. six miles. 

We sailed from the north-east Horn of Agomisco S. by E., 
and got in three miles to westward of the Gaskitt. I am of 
oppinion their is a wide chanile to westward : their is a ridge 
from it two mile to northward, and it spits of half a mile to 
southward from a dry bank of shingle a quarter of a mile 
long. 

From Tutherly Island I stood twenty mile W.S.W., and 
tackt one mile from the Gaskitt. This narrow is twenty-one 
miles wide ; 'tis thirty-two miles to eastward of Albany Eoad, 
where I lay twelve mile east from the North Sand Head, 
and 'tis fifty-seven miles to eastward of the South Bear, and 
that island is foiirtceu miles to westward of the North Sand 
Head. 

1 observed the north end of Mansfeild in 62' 30' N. lati- 
tude on the meridian of the Bears. The westermost of 
Bakers Dozen is four mile to westward of that meridian, in 
latitude 58° 20' N. 

Flambrougb Head, in latitude 54° 08' N. longitude, 0° 11' 
E. from London. 

I observed, in latitude 61° 35' N., when the East Bluff of 
Resolution bore N.W, by N. five leagues. Cape Warwick 
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W. by N. ^ N. eight leagues, and made home to the land 
60° 54 E. from Hoy Head. 

South part of Notingham is in latitude 63" IS' N. 

South end of Mansfcdd in latitude 61° 40' N. 

We saw the Bear Islands in twenty-five fatham oaz south, 
do. east four leagues ; we steered S. by E. eighty-eight mUes; 
south, seven miles, in depths twenty-nine, sixteen, twenty, 
twenty-three, to the East Horn of Agomiaco, west one mile, 
to nine, eleven, twelve, fifteen, sixteen, twenty ; and going 
fourteen miles further S. hy E., run into thirty fath., the 
water of a gall coulour. The Bear Islands, by this acct., is 
3° 00' W. from Cape Diggs. 

I observed m latitude 53° S2' !N., half a mile from the 
Gaskitt, this bank and ridge is two miles in length from north 
to south ; the dry part is nearest the south end ; we had ten 
to fifteen fatham within half a mile ; and this shoald lyes 
fourteen miles to eastward of the Horn of Agomisco. 

This East Wash, or Horn of Agomisco, is thirty-four miles 
to eastward of the Bear Islands, in latitude 53° 00' N. : it is 
by this note fourteen miles to westward of the Gaskitt, in 
latitude 52" 32' N. ; the South Bear in latitude 54° 38' N. 
from hence, crs. and dist. 

I observed in latitude 51° 34' N., when the North Point 
bore W.N.W. } N., Robersons Island, S.S.W. ; bouy of the 
Fair Way, S.W. by S. one mile ; the Bluffs at AVa-wacs 
Creeks, W. by N., in four and a half fatham at anchor : the 
Gaskitt from this buoy bears N, by E. fifly-six miles. 

The channilc into this river is thus : from the Sand Heads 
you steer N.N.E. one and a half mile, from eleven and a half 
foot to nine at low water; then N.E. one and a half mile, 
nine, nine, nine foot over the barr into eleven, twelve, fourteen, 
fifteen foot; go one mile further to the Fair Way buoy, which I 
compute is near six mUes into Sand Heads beacons. The 
coast has many bank, and lyes of into five fatham and broken 
ground ; and the two houys of the Fair Way at Moose 
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River and Albany Itiver is sixty-four mile on thret 
distant. 

From Albany Road, ten miles east from the North Sand 
Head, we steered E. | N. thii'ty-two miles to the Gaskitt, in 
latitude 52" 33' N. ; from thence, N. by W. ^ W., thirty-nine 
miles to the Horn of Agoraisco, in nine and a half fath. water, 
when it was W. by S. two miles, in latitude 53° 04' K. The 
true hearings from these two dangerous shoald is nearly 
S.S.E. and N.N.W. tliirty-seven mUcs ; from hence, N.N.W. 
I W., into 54° 08' N. latitude, we came to a rock caled Flotara 
Wash, which bears from the South Bear W. 40° ; southerly, 
sixteen miles, 

I observed the North Bear in latitude 54° 33' N. 

I observed the Bakers Dozen, fourteen in number, in lati- 
tude 59° 05' N., from S.E. to N.E. by E., nearest dist. four 
leagues. By this acct. uppon the meridian of the North 
Bear, in S" 50' W. longitude from Cape Diggs, the south- 
eaat pt. of Mausfcild is 1° 00' E. longitude from the said 
meridian. 

St, Kilday Islands are five in number ; the westermost is 
like a sugar loait in form. We had seventy-five fatham, N.E,, 
five leagues from them. We run eight leagues N E. by E. 
to the riannin lies, and made longitude 60°43'E, from But- 
tons I'les to Hoy Head. 

By this note, the north part of Lewis Island is a levill 
champaine land, but the south part is very high and moun- 
tainous, and seldom uncover'd of clouds. Near Cape Wrath, 
S.W. from Hoy Head, are two round mountains ; and more 
to eastward are another prodigious one, which appeal's, in 
points and summits, like the teeth of a saw : the latitude of 
this cape is nearly 58° 35' N. 

I observed Salvage Point in latitude 62° 16' N. 

The South Bear is forty-seven miles to westward and 
eighty-three miles to northward of the Horn of Agoniisco. 

The Lower Hole in Moos River is one third of a mile 



W. I N. from the South Sand beacon, thirteen foot at low 
water : we came over the har in twelve foot water, and run 
sixty-four mUes from this road to Albany Eoad. 

You are not to stand above sixteen miles athwart from 
Agomisco towards the Nortb Twinn. It is nearly thirty 
miles from the two lands ; but the shoalds of one, and a 
ridge of rocks from the other, require fourteen miles for 
birth, I tackt in twenty-nine fatham, when the North Twinn 
bore from E. ^ S. to N.E. ^ E,, dist. ten miles j and this 
island strechis N.N.E. twelve miles in lenth. I observed 
the latitude in 53" 20' N., and stood sixteen miles back to 
the Horn of Agomisco, one mile W. by N. 

I observed the West Sleeper in latitude 59° 40' N. By 
this note it is five leagues to westward of the North Bear ; 
and this North Bear is 2° 26' W. longitude from Cape 
Diggs. 

From Resolution to St. Kilday in fourteen days, we made 
58° 03' E. longitude; Cape Farewell, 19° 20' E. from the Dipt. 
St. Kilday bore S. by W. twelve leagues. Observed in lati- 
tude 58° 35' N. 

From Rosenesa to Tinmouth Castle, S. by E. eeyenty- 
seven miles, and south one hundred and sixty miles, when 
the latter bore W. by S. seven leagues in thirty-six hours. 

From Hoy Head to Resolution in twenty-four days, 
61° 54' W. longitud. 

Gulph Hazard is 2° 10' E. from Cape Diggs; homeward, 
2" 01' E. ; latitude, 56" 22' N. ; variation, 29" north-westerly. 
It flows eleven o'clock full, and change and risis but seven- 
teen inches at the gulph at an ordinary tide. 

From Resolution to the Lizard in twenty-five days, 62" 00' 
E. longitude. 

From Rattery Head to Roseness, N. by W. i W., eighty 
one miles in sixteen hours. 

I observed Hoy Head in latitude 58" 52' N. 

Near the Labrodore, in latitude 60° 20' N., 58° W. from 
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, in the middle Salvage Isles, it flowed 
ten hrs. 20' on the fuU and change, and rise twenty-five foot 
nine inches ; but on the 3d after full, with a strong S.E. 
wind, it rise twenty-nine foot. 

I observed Cape Smith in latitude 60° 56' N,, longitude 
1° 48' W. from Cape Diggs, or twenty-two miles. You have 
a current three mile north a day. 

At Richmond Road in Artiwinipeck, the tide risis three 
foot four and a half inch at an ordinarj- tide ; in a storm at 
N.W., it rises seven foot, increasing for forty-eight hours ; it 
shrunk on the contrary wind for the like time. 

Bonds Inlet is six miles long, and four miles wide in the 
narrowest part, W.S.W. J S. seven leagues through all the 
islands. 

St. Kilday is one hundred and thirty miles to westward of 
Hoy Head. 

From Resolution to Hoy Head, 61" 45' E. longitude. 

From London to Resolution, 63" 01' W. longitude. 

I observed the sun rise twelve minutes of time sooner then 
by calcullation in Hudsona Streights. 

By this note, the south end of Mansfoild is in latitude 
61" 38' N. 

I observed in latitude 60 13' N., the North Sleeper, S.E. 
by E. four leagues, and the West Sleeper, S.S.W. i W. five 
leagues the latitude by this note. 
N. Sleeper, 60°04'N.l f2"15'l 

W. Sleeper, 60^00' N-l^'^^S""^""!!" 34'] 

By two curious observations to this purpose, I found, in 
sailing from Albany Road to the North Twinn, a north-east 
current twelve mile a day. 

From Resolution to Cape Desolation in 61° 00' N. latitude, 
the longitude 14° 36' E. ; Cape Farewell in 60= 30' N. lati- 
tude ; N. i E. twelve leagues. We afterwards made the East 
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Barrow, 45° 44' E. longitude from this place ; but tliis note 
is imperfect. 

I observed Hambrough Head 3° 37' E. longitude from 
Holm Sound, I observed the latitude in Albany Road, when 
the beacon on the North Sand Head bore W.S.W. eight miles, 
deducting a proportion of the dayly difference, 52" 20' N. 

Gulph Hazard in latitude 56° 22' N. ; longitude, 77'^ 00' W. 
from London. 

1744. Observed St. Kilday ia in latitude 58° 10' N. ; longi- 
tude, 5° 30' W, from Hoy Head, four in number. Confirmed. 

1745. From Resolution to Hoy Head, 61° 30' E. longitude. 
I observed in latitude 61° 21' N., when Cape Warwick 

bore N.AV". | N., and the last Bluff of Resolution north. 

It flowed in Bonds Inlet two days after full moon, 13 
o'clock, and rose fourteen foot ; its latitude 62° 38' N., very 
deap water. In it there is a small rock on the north side ; 
as you enter from the streights, a strong tide ; and you have a 
small cove on the Cape side, which lyes open to the north-east. 
^ riatts of Hays River is eight miles over from Five Fath, 
Hole into six fatham coiArs, E.N.E. ^ N., into latitude 
57" 28' N. 

When the first Bluff to westward of Knights Hill bears 
S. i E., you go of those shoalds from seven fatham, sixteen 
and seventeen fatham, and soft ground ; where Usquemow 
Point hears W.S.W. ^ S, sis. leagues. 

In latitude 61° 37' N., we saw the south end of Mansfeild 
N.W. by W. four leagues, which 13° 0' E. from Five Fatham 
Hole, and 14° U'E. to Cape Diggs. 

I observed Rotel in latitude 57° 38' N., 53° 24' E. longitude 
firom Resolution, a solitary rock-like pyramid, and no ground 
one mQe west from it, eighty fatham of line. 

1744, East Barrow ia two hundred and fifty-five miles to 
eastward of Eokel. 

I observed in latitude 58° 49' N. ; the East Barrow bore 
north sis. leagues ; the Butt of Lewis and East Barrow bears 
N.E. by N. and S.W. by S. sixteen leagues distant. 

14 
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I observed the latitude 57° 34' N., when Rattery Head 
bore N.W. by N, four Icajrucs, 

I observed in latitude 61° 41' N., when the east bluff of 
Eesolution ~\V. by N. 1 N. six leagues. 

In Ship Hole, in Moose River, I observed the latitude, 
51° 26' N. ; North Point, north seven or eight miles. It 
flowed seven hours and a half on the quarter day ; bo that 
S. i W. moon makes full sea. 

Albany Road, in five fatham, is twenty-one miles east from 
tte fort on Bailys Island. 

The North Bear is 2° 30' W. longitude from Cape Diggs ; 
and Mansfeild, on the south-east part, is six mile to eastward 
of that meridian. 

From Resolution to St. Xillday, 57" 33' E. longitude, in 
latitude 58" 10', four in number. 

1747. From London to Resolution, 64° 30' W, longitude. 
Cape Henrietta Maria is forty-nine miles to westward of 

the North Bear. By this note the South Bear is 2° 20' W. 
firom Cape Diggs. • 

Observed a current of eight mile a day sett to southward 
in sailing down the streights, but 'tis much more near the 
south shore. 

Gidph Hazard is caled, in Indian, Quaquachichchiwan, 
or, it swallows quickly. Isbister. 

1748. From Button lies to St. Kilday in twelve day, 60" E. 
longitude ; from ditto to Hoy Head, 63" 38' E. longitude. 

In eighteen days that year run from Churchill River to 
Orkney. 

I observed the latitude in Ice Cove, 62" 24' N. ; ditto in 
Moose River Road, 51" 33' N.; North Bluff, W. J N. in four 
and a half fatham. 

Teas Bay in latitude 54" 40' N. ; longitude, 1° 30' W. from 
London. Hoy Head, latitude 58° 52' N. ; longitude, 4° SC 
W. from London, 
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DISCOVERY OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 

(1741-42), 

IN COMMAND OP THE " FURNACE " BOMB, AND "dISCOVEEY" PINK; 
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EXTRACTS FRUM THE LOG OF CA.PT. CHRISTOPHER MIDDl.KTON, 
ON HIS VOYAGE FOR THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE THROUGH HUDSOS'S STRAITS. 

" 1741 {Friday, July 31). This day a council was held on 
board, in latitude 61° 03', longitude 86° 11' W. 

"The question was put, and taken into consideration, whe- 
ther it would be proper to proceed upon a discovery of a 
passage from Hudson's Bay to the South Sea directly ; or to 
repair, with His Majesty's ships t^rnace and Discovery, to 
Churchill River in Hudson's Bay, as the season of the 
year is too fax advanced to proceed any farther, and there 
being a necessity of securing the vessels, and providing 
necessaries for wintering as soon as possible : and it was una- 
nimously resolved, considering the rigor of the winter in 
these parts of the world, the want of everything necessary for 
building lodgings for the men, a convenient place for secur- 
ing the vessels from the dangers of the ice, the necessity of 
digging store-rooms for the provisions, — no brandy, spirits, 
nor strong beer being proof against the severity of the winter 
above ground, — the uncertainty of securing the vessels after 
the frost comes on, which usually happens in the beginning 
of September j and the obstructions we may probably meet 
with in our passage, by fogs, calms, ice, and contrary winds. 

" That it would be the beet and surest method for the ser- 

' From the original log of Captain Middleton, in tiic Eecord Office 
of the Admiralty. 
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vice in general, to proceed directly for Churchill River in 
Hudson's Bay, there to secure His Majesty's vessels i^^rMcicc 
and Discocery, with their provisionSj stores, and ammunition ; 
and to provide convenient winter -quarters, firing, and neces- 
sary elothing, for their respective companies ; and to wait 
the breaking up of the ice next year, and then to attempt 
the discovery of a passage from Hudson's Bay to the South 
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" 1741 {Friday, ^th Sept.): at the mouth of our wintering 
coce, Churchill RiDer. Cold weather,with sleet and snow; the 
winds variable. Continued our men at work as above ; eveiy 
tide, as we dig down, we meet with rocks and stones, which 
we are obHged to blow up. We got our anchors above high- 
water mark. Yesterday morning, aa I was going forwards, 
and the men running round with the capstan, I was jammed 
between the end of one of the bars and the companion, which 
took my breast and back bone, so that I fell down senseless 
for some time ; and when recovered a little, was in great 
pain, and difficulty of breathing, but don't find any damage 
inwardly. I hope I shall, in a short time, recover again, 
through the assistance of Providence. 

" {Sunday, \lth Oct.) Clear air; cold weather. This being 
the anniversary of His Majesty's coronation day, we solemn- 
ized it in a particular msmncr. We marched all our men 
from the New Fort, under arms, to the cove where the ships 
lay, being above two miles distant, and at noon discharged 
twenty-eight guns, belonging to both ships, that were laid in 
order on the shore for that pui'pose, where the two ships 
winter. The officers drank to His Majesty's health, and 
success to the British arms, as the guns were firing. It was 
observed at the same tirae that the wine ■>vith which the 
officers drank the aforesaid healths, and which was good port 
wine, froze in the glass as soon as poured out of the bottle. 
They marched back in the same order, with drums beating 
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and colours flying. When they arrived at the New Fort, 
they were drawn up in the middle of the area, where they 
went through their exercise, fired several vollies, and drank 
to the health of His Majesty, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and all the royal family. The Articles of War and 
Orders of the Navy were read to them. In the cycning. His 
Majesty's officers, and those of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
were plentifully regaled ; and the men belonging to hoth 
sMps, and the factory men, had thirty gallons of hrandy made 
into punch, to drink the. aforesaid healths, to which the 
natives were invited ; and the evening concluded with all 
possible demonstrations of joy, to the great pleasure and 
satisfaction of the natives. 

" {Tuesday, \Zth Oct.) Moderate warm weather; much 
snow fell last night ; the wind variable. All the ice that lined 
the shores, without, and for two miles up the river, drove out 
of sight to sea ; the rest fast froze. People have crossed the 
river upon the ice, eight miles up, four days ago. I observe 
how so much ice is made in the bay, straits, and shores, in 
these parts ; and why there is more made some years than 
others. It is caused in the fall of the year, before the rivers, 
bays, and inlets, are froze fast; for the ice that is made on 
the several lee shores increases at a great rate, near one mile 
in twenty-four hours, which at the flux and reflux of the 
tides breaks off, and when the wind blows from the shore is 
all carried out to sea, where it fastens together, and more 
increases with it. And as we find in the straits and bay 
greater quantities of ice some years than others, it is owing 
to the length of time these several rivers, inlets, bays, etc., 
are freezing fast ; for the sea ia not, nor can freeze, without 
something to fasten upon. And if the rivers should keep 
open until the latter end of October, it would go near to fill 
Hudson's Bay one quarter full of ice. Now all the ice that's 
drove into the open bay, let the wind blow irom any part of 
the compass, will have one side of it a weather side, which 
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mnkes a great increase by the wash of the aea againBt it ; and 
as the winter continues for nine mondis, there must be great 
quantities made in that time." 

It would appear from some of the following extracts, that 
a liberal allowance of grog was issued to the men during 
their sojourn in winter quarters, and which, douhtless, must 
have been very prejudicial to their health ; as the results, in 
fact, proved, from the number of men who died, 

"(Friday, Oct. SOi/O: Churchill Fori. Fresh gales and 
clear weather ; freezing very hard. This being the anniver- 
sary of His Majesty's birth day, we solemnized it in the same 
manner we did the coronation, firing seventeen guns ; the 
tender, eleven. Drank to His Majesty's health and the royal 
family, and distributed thirty gallons of brandy made into 
punch, together with strong beer, among our people, the 
factory's men, and natives, as before on the coronation day. 

" {Thursday, tth Nov.) Hai-d gales, with much snow, and 
freezing. ITiia being the anniversary of Gunpowder Treason, 
and our guns being covered with snow, we played off some 
fireworks at the New Fort, and gave our men and officers 
thirty gallons of brandy and sugar to make punch, as before. 

" (Tuesday, 22nd Dec.) Moderate gales, but very sharp air. 
Most of the factory men and Indians that were hunting and 
fishing for the ships' companies and the factory, are returned 
here to keep their Christmas, according to custom, for twelve 
or fourteen days. We shall give our people strong beer and 
brandy every day all the time. 

" (TJiursday, 24th Dec.) Most of our people at the old 
factory arc very well, excepting two or three that are afflicted 
with the scurvy, and were ailing before they came on shore 
in this place. I have given them, ever since our English 
beer has been expended, spruce beer and brandy, the ouly 
means used here to prevent the scuivy." 
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A little further on it will be seen that it had not the effect, 
and many of the men were attacked with this frightful 
malady. 

•' 1742 {Saturtlat/, 2nd Januart/). A hard gale all night, 
and drifting aaow ; very cold, freezing every thing in my 
cabin, though a fire kept in from five in the morning till nine 
at night, and when the fire ia out, a red hot shot, twenty- 
four pounds' weigiit, hung up at the window to thaw it ; on 
the outside there are shutters to every window, six inches 
thict; four large fires made in the stoves every day — a cart- 
load of wood for each ; yet all this will not keep things from 
freezing within doors. 

" {Monday, ith Jan..) Fair and clear weather, but extreme 
cold. I went out this forenoon with a design to take a walk ; 
but liatl not gone two hundred yards before my face was 
froze all over in a blister, so was obliged to return. 

" {Thursdai/, ith Feb.) This evening our surgeon came 
down from the old fectory after cutting off the men's toes, 
and the fiesh of several that were froze and mortified. There 
are four men at the old factory very bad with the scurvy, 
twelve at the new factory very ill with the scurvy, the 
country distemper, and froze; twenty-five at both places, 
belonging to both ships, not ahJe to go abroad ; and seve- 
ral not able to help themselves. I get fresh provisions for 
those in the scurvy ; and the surgeon uses all possible means 
to save them. In tlio spring of the year wo shall supply 
them with green herbs — the best remedy known here for the 
scurvy." 

The supply of groen herbs wiis certainly more likely to be 
efficacious than the " thirty gallons of brandy to make into 
punch." 

"(Saturda!/, 13th March): Churchill River. Abraham 
Page departed this life, after a long illness with a fever and 
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a(!iirvy; a very stout, alilo-bfuliorl man, and a gouil seaman. 
We liave, at this time, fifteen or sixteen very ill; several of 
lliora cannot IJvo long. So estromo cold, there is no stirring 
abroad . 

' ( l/rtjj } >j, 22nd March.) Fair and moderate woatlier ; 
I tl e n m ng calm ; at noon, voorod to aonth-east. John 
Bl I r, an al 1 seaman, tlied last night of the scnrvy, after a 
1 ng illness Fourteen or fifteen more continue very ill of 
tl e same 1 stom|»er. We continuo serving them with fresh 
provisions and stront; Ijoer: thoso that are well aro served 
wilh half brandy and half spruoo beer; and ii bottle of brandy 
and sugar to every four men, once a week, over and above 
their allowance.* 

'^{Fridatf, 2Glk Afarch.) Henry Spencer diod of the 
scurvy, being long ill. Most of them are carried off with & 
looseness. 

'^ {Monday, July 12(A.) Latitude, 65° Sff; longitude, 85" 
55' W. Wind, weather, etc., as per log. Our way made, 
allowing for working among the ice, isN. 11 W.,dist. twenty- 
one miles; depart., four miles: therefore latitude and longi- 
tude aa above. At noon, a fair point, cape, or headland, 
appeared on the north shore, to the northward of Whale 
Bono Point, which bore from us eight or nine leagues, aa 
above, in latitude 65° 10' N., and longitude from London, by 
accot., 86° 06' W., which I shall name Cape Dobbs. And 
now we are standing in for an inlet or strait, which makes a 
fair opening nortii-west from ua, though not very wide, to 
secure our ships fi'om the continual danger they must be 
CKjiosed to by lying in the AVeicome, or proceeding any fur- 
ther until the ice is gone; and if this caimot be done, we 
must forthwith return. 



' This aupera!iundaiit supply of Hpiriffl must liave been moat iiijiirtoua 
to the men, who SGem to have BuSered Bcverely, forming a great contrast 
to Captain Austin's ami Cnptain Penny's ships dniing the wiuter of 
1«50.1. 
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" { Tuesday^ July 13) ; in the River Wuger, Norlk Ameriea. 
Tlie weather, wiiid, and otlier remarks, as per log. Sound- 
ings and depths of water as below. At six, ejiteriiig tlie 
inlet, which was now suspected to be a river. Very good 
soundingB, no less than ^"xteen fathoms ; and most of the 
way, as we go up, twenty, thirty, and forty-four fathoms. It 
was just low water as we entered. The tide runs five or six 
miles an hour. This river, which I choose to name Wager 
River, in honour of Sir Charles Wager {first Lord Commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty), at four or five rniiea within its 
entrance," is six or eight milos wido j four or fivo leagues up, 
it is fonr or five leagues wide, Tliere are several islands in 
the mitldle, and some rocks which we happily escaped. At 
high water, the land on both sides as high as any in England. 
About six leagues up, at our first anchoring, the tide runs 
not above two miles an hour. At ten in the morning sent 
the master with the boat to help the tender into anchor by 
us, out of the tides and ice ; but she is driven down with the 
ebb again, it being cairn, and thick ice surrounding her. 

" (Thursdai/, July Ibth.) Maiiy of our men are very bad 
of their old disease, the scurvy. Tliose who were on the 
recovery when wo came from Churchill, are grown worse 
again ; so that one half of them iire unserviceable. 

'\Tucsday, July '20th.) I retunicd on board, and brought 
the deer, as above. Gave part to the tondor, and the rest to 
our sick people gratis, or over and above their allowance. It 
was very strange, that, m this sickness, even a day or two 
before they died, they would eat their whole allowance, and 
a great deal more if they could get it, 

"{Sundai/, August M.) Latitude, 65° 41' ; longitude85° 22'. 
Wind, weather, etc, as above. Our course made since two 
in the morning that wo bore away, to noon, is 8. 30 W. ; 
dist., forty-seven miles ; depart., two hundred and thirty-five 
miles. I returned on board last night, as above, having been 
fifteen miles from the place whore we landed. My clerk 
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the carpenter, gunner, and one Indian, were with nie. We 
passed over liigli mountains till we came to the furthermost, 
which overlooks the Frozen Strait, and the east bay on the 
other side, and could see tlie passage where the flood came 
in. The narrowest part of this strait is four or five leagues, 
being sis or seven at the broadest, almost full of long small 
islands ; its length is about sixteen or eighteen leagues. It 
stretches south-east round to the south. To the westward we 
we could see it from beginning to end, all tiill of ice not yet 
broken up, quite fast to both shores and to the small islands. 
We saw very high land fifteen or twenty leagues to the 
southward of our station, wliich I take to run towards Cape 
Comfort, being the furtliest that Bylot went; and the bay 
which Fox named Lord Weston's Portland, in part of Hud- 
son's North Bay, ab<mt north-west from the west end of 
Kottingham, by comparing our longitude made witli Fox's 
and Bylott's. As this last-mentioned bay and strait is quite 
full of ice not likely to be thawed this year, at least till very 
late, so as to allow time for a discovery, it was resolved in 
council to make the best of our way into Hudson's Bay 
homeward. 

"{Sunday, 15lhAvg.) Latitude, 61° 25'; longitude, 92° 25'. 
I find I can do no more to the purpose I am ordered upon, 
and my men are most of tliem very much distempered ; so 
that, by consultation, wc find the best method to bear away 
for England," 
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Letters^ from Captain Middleton, commanding tlie Expedition 
for tlie Discovery of a North-Wesl Passage through 
Hudson's Strait ; dated frotn their Winter Quarters in 
Churchill River, 2Sth June, 1742, and a'/dresaed to Sir 
Charles Wager, First Lord iif the Admiralty. 

" Right Honblb. Sih, — 

" The last that 1 wrote to you from the Isles of 
Orkney was dated June the 25th, 1741. On the 27th I sailed 
from thence, the tender in company. The first and second 
(lay after we were out, had calms and contrary winds : spoke 
with two ships, the one from Kew England, the other from 
Virginia, — both bound to London. After that, had favour- 
able winds and weather. On tlie l(5th of July made Cape 
Farewell, the east entrance of Davis's Straits, being very 
liigh, ragged land, covered with snow. It is in the latitude 
of 59° 45' N., and longitude, from the meridian of London, 
about 46° W. ; which meri<lian I shall account my longitude 
from the rest j^f the voyage. 

" On the 21st saw several large isles of ice in latitude 60° 
30', and longitude 61° 00' W. On the 25th, made the south 
part of Cape Resolution, the uonh entrance of Hudson's 
Straits, being in the latitude of 61° 25' N., and longitude, 64° 
00' W. At the same time sailed into the straits with a fair 
wind, but thick fog. The variation of the compass in this 
strait, is N. 40° westerly. Very strong and dangerous tides 
run in liere, with overfalls, ripplings, and whirhngs, yet very 
deep water, — two hundred fathom not far from the shore. 
The tides flow on change days E.S.E. and W.N.W. in, the 
harbours on shore, and five fathom ; the flood conies from 
the eastward, and thither it returns. 

"The 20th, got the length of Cape Diggson the south side 
and west end of the straits, in latitude 62° 50' N., and longi- 

' The following letters are copied from the oriyinala, in the lieoorJ 
Office of thu Mmimlt^, and liavc never before beeu published. 



tude 78° W., about ono liandred and forty leagues from Cape 
RflBolutioii, which is Uie length of thoBO straits. Found our 
paesage very clear of ice, only large isles that are for ever 
seen on the coasts here. Tlie laud oti luLh sides is very 
high. Tlie north side apjiears to be nothing but islands and 
broken land, covered all the year with snow and pestered 
with ice, unpaasable excepting three months in the year. 
The same evening we passed by the north end of Mansers 
Island, whidi is distant from Cape Diggs fourteen leaguos, 
and is in length twenty leagues, though in moat places not 
above three leagues broad ; very low and dangerous coming 
near it in the night and foggy weather, being deep water 
close to, and cannot he seen above three or four miles from 
the deck in clear weather. 

" We made Carey's Swan's Nest on the 31st, in longitude 
83° W., and latitude 62°, fiirty leagues from the north end 
of Hansel's Isie ; having thick, foggy weather, blowing hard, 
the wind easterly and on the shore, could not try the tides, 
or nndie hold with the land. Off this place I held a Council, 
where it was unanimously agreed to repair to Chnrehill 
River, for reasons given in my journal, to which 1 refer your 
lordship. 

" August the 2nd it continued foggy ; and meeting with 
much ice, retarded us very much in our course. On the 7th, 
made the land thirty miles to the eastward of Churchill 
River, having had much ice, contrary winds, calms, and fogs, 
for four days past. On the 9th, got both ships into Churchill 
River, and employed our men in preparing winter quarters 
for the ships, thomsclves, and provisions, by preparing an 
old fort that was in ruins, cutting fire-wood to bum in the 
long winter, digging a dock for the two ships, and places 
midcr ground to secure our stores from the extreme frost. 

" On the 31st hauled the two ships ashore, on account of the 
spring tides, and to be out of the way of ice. September tlie 
17 th, gut both ships securely moored, free from the dangers 
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of ice, and aoiit the men to tlieir wiiiter quarters. Wo had, 
for the most part, from the first of this month, hail, snow, 
ami cold, pinching weather ; the Innd all covered with snow, 
and the shores lined with ice. Tlie dock that we were 
nhiiged to dig for our ships was done with great lahour and 
toil to our men night and day ; had much ado to complete it 
liefore the winter came on, the ground being hard froze all 
the year, except three or four foot down, and many large 
stones and rocks we wore obliged to blow up. By the 23th, 
the river was almost full of ice, and the northerly tratle- 
winds set in, making it extreme cold. The wind blows 
between the N.N.E. and N.W. until the latter end of May. 
Most of our men employed in cutting wood for burning in 
stoves, which they haul home upon sledges over the frozen 
snow, when there is anything of moderate weather and they 
can Btir abroad ; for many days there is no looking out of 
doors, for the drifting snow and extreme frost. 

"We continued four fires in our dwelling-house every 
day, in large brick stoves that will hold a good cart-load of 
wood each time ; and at night when burnt down, stop the top 
of our chimney to keep the heat in our apartments. After 
Christmas several of our men got; the scurvy, with pnina all 
over their limbs. By March they almost all had it, and 
several died. The frost is so extreme for four or five months 
in the winter, that we can hardly look abroad without freez- 
ing our faces, hands, or feet; and then lying in for cure 
brings on the scurvy ; and whoever takes to his bed hardly 
ever gets abroad again, but falls into a looseness, which 
generally carries him off in eight or ten days. Though in 
twenty years that I have used this voyage, I never heard of 
or knew, any afflicted with this, or any other distemper, 
before tlie last and this year,' 

< This aeemB most unaccouDtable — unless it be the too free aae of 
BpiritB, wliiub may have occasioned bo much illness on the present 
voyage. 
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" April tho 7th, 1742. I onlereii my officers and men to 
tlie shij)!. (I mean such as were able to do anything, for we 
wore very weak and sickly at that time), and employerl them 
in clearing the ice from the inside of the ship, which was 
several inches thick, and airing the same with four or five 
large coal fires made in the iron stoves we had for that pur- 
pose. Tho carpenters were employed in fitting the ship for 
sen again; and ahout tlie middle of April set all hands to 
work in digging a dock in the ice to heave the ship farther 
astern before the river broke up ; for the tides generally take 
off when tho ice is gone. Tliey worked with great lubour 
night and day, as the tides wonld permit, in digging the 
dock and cutting tho ico from the ship ; but it was the 10th 
of Juno before I could get her into the river, where I laid 
lier aground for tlie carpenters to hream and caidk. I have 
used the utmost despatch in getting both the ships ready for 
sea ; and propose, if winds and weather permit, to sail this 
day, and diligently obey my inatruetious in proceeding on 
the voyage for the discovery of a passage from this place to 
the South Sea, And therefore wishing your lordship health 
and long life, beg leave to subscribe myself, 

Right Hon. Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

(Signed^ Christ, Middleton." 

" FuiTtace, in Churchill River, 
June 23, 1742." 



"A little before tho ships were ready for sailing, some 
Northern Indians came here to trade, and I prevailed on three 
of them, with presents and promises, to accompany me in my 
voyage. Two of these Indians speak several dialects of the 
Indian tongue, and have, as far as I can understand, been at 
No Ultra. The third is one who was brought up about the 
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factory here, but has been among the Northern Indians, 
speaks their language and English tolerably well, and I hope 
will be of great service to the main design. I have herewith 
inclosed the observations I made here this winter. 
" Sir Charles Wager, Knt." 

The next letter I find from Captain Middleton reports Ms 
return to England on the 2nd October 1742, and encloses a 
continuation of his "Abstract of Proceedings". 

" Hon. Sir, — I send this to acquaint you, for their lord- 
ships' information, that I am now working up the river 
Thames, in order to moor at Galleon's Reach, there to wait 
further orders. In this is inclosed an abstract of my proceed- 
ings in the voyage I was ordered upon ; and if their lord- 
ships would give me leave (at th.e return of this messenger I 
have sent) I shall wait upon them with a draught of the parts 
discovered, and a continuation of my journal from the SStli 
of June last till this time. 

I am, Hon. Sir, 
Your moat obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Christ. Middleton." 

"fiimace, at the Hope, 
Oct. and. 1743." 



An Abstract of the Proceedings of His Majesfy's Shijt 
"Furnace", upon the Discovery, etc. 

" I sailed &om Churchill the first day of July 1742, being 
the first spurt of wind I could get for sailing out of the har- 
bour, and continued sailing with a fair wind till the 3rd, 

16 
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when we saw an island, the two extremities bearing M". by E. 
aud E. by N., lying in the latitude of 63° 00' N., and longi- 
tade from Churchill 3° 40' E.; which I take to be the Eame 
Fox named Brook Cobhara. On the fifth day I saw a head- 
land on the north side of the Welcome, bearing N.W. by N., 
distant seven or eight leagues, in the latitude of 63° 20', and 
longitude from Churchill 4° 00' E. Here I tried the tides 
several times, and found, close in with the land, the tide to 
run two milea an hour from the N. by E., which I take to 
be the flood ; and by the slacks, from several trials, I found 
that a west or W. by N. moon made high water, having a 
full moon that day. On the 8th saw the north side of the 
Welcome, with much ice in shore. I tried the tide, and 
found it set E.N.E. two fathoms. On the 9th, continuing 
my course, and sailing through much ice, I was at length 
obliged to grapple to a large piece. The tender did the 
same, to keep off from the shore, the wind blowing us right 
Upon it. I tried the tide frequently, and could not discover 
either ebb or flood by my ctirrent log. Here we were fast 
jammed np in ice, being totally surrounded for many miles, 
and the wind setting it right upon us : it was all ice for ten 
leagues to windward, and were in great danger of being 
forced on shore ; but it happily falling calm alter we had 
lain in tliis condition two or three days, the pieces of ice 
separated, or made small openings. We being then within 
two miles of the shore, and with no httle difficulty haiJed 
the ships from one piece to another, till we got amongst what 
we call sailing ice, that is, where there are such intervals of 
water as a ship, by several traverses, may get forwards 
towards the intended course. In this manner we continued 
till we saw a fine cape or headland to the northward of Whale 
Bone Point, in the latitude of 05° 10' N., and longitude from 
ChuTchiU, 8° 54' E, This I named, after my worthy' friend, 

' Cnworthy would have heen more appropriate, for I cannot but think 
bo liebaved veij ill to ftiptain Middleton.— Eb. 
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Cape Dobba. I had very good soundings between the two 
shores of the Welcome, having forty-six, forty-eight, and 
forty-nine fathoms of water. 

" At the same time that I saTV Cape Dobbs, I desci-ied a 
fair opening hearing N.W., which, according to ray instruc- 
tions, I stood in for amongst the sailing ice. It was just 
flood -when we entered it, the tide running very strong ; 
which, by observations afterwards, I found to run five or six 
miles an hour. I run over some rocks on the north aide of 
it very luckily, being just high water, and anchored in about 
thirty-four fathom water ; hut when the tide of ebb was 
made, it ran so strong, and such quantities and bodies of ice 
came down upon us, that we were obliged to steer the ship 
all the time, and to keep all hands upon their guard with 
ice-poles to shove ofi" the ice ; notwithstanding which, it 
brought our anchor home, and taking hold again, one of the 
arms was broke off. The next day I sent my lieutenant in 
the boat to seek out some securer place for the ships, it being 
impossible to keep afloat long where we were. Some XJsijue- 
may savages came off to us, but had nothing to trade. I 
used them civilly, made them some presents, and dismissed 
them. As soon as I got the ships secured, I employed all 
my officers and boats, having myself no little share in the 
labour, in trying the tides, and discovering the course and 
nature of this opening ; and after repeated trials, for three 
weeks successively, I found the flood constantly to come 
from the eastward, and that it was a large river we were got 
into, but so full of ice there was no stirring the ships with 
any prohabihty of safety while tJie ice was driving up and 
down with the strong tides. Here I lay, not a little impa- 
tient to get out ; went several times in my boat towards the 
mouth of the river, and from a hill that overlooked part of 
the Welcome, saw that place fidl of ice, so that I found that 
there was no time lost by our being in security . However, 
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I Bent my lieutenant and master in the eight-oared boat, to 
look out for a harbour near the entrance of the river, and it 
was a small miracle that they got on board again, for they 
were bo jammed up with ice, which, driving with the strong 
tides, would inevitably have stove the boat to pieces, and all 
must have perished, had it not been for an opening in a 
large piece, into which they got the boat, and with it drove 
out of the river's mouth ; but when the tide slacked, the ice 
opened as usual, and then they rowed over to the north 
shore, so got in with the flood. I several times sent the 
Indians ashore to see if they knew anything of the country, 
but they were quite ignorant of it. In this vexatious condi- 
tion I continued for three weeks, resolving to get out the 
first opportunity the river was anything clear of ice, and 
make what discoveries I could by meeting the flood tide. 
This river, which, by my frequent trials of the lands, 
soundings, tides, etc, I was able to take a draught of, I 
named the Eiver Wager, after the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Wager, etc. 

"On the Srd of August the river, for the first time, was a 
little clear of ice, and accordingly I sailed out of it in pursuit 
of our discovery, and on the 5th, by noon, got into the lati- 
tude of 66° 14'. Wc had then got into a new strait much 
pestered with ice, and on the north side of which we saw a 
cape or headland bearing north. We had deep water and 
very strong tides within four or five leagues of it. I named 
this headland Cape Hope, as it gave us all great joy and 
hopes of its being the extreme north part of America, seeing 
little or no land to the northward of it. We turned or worked 
round it the same night, and got five or six leagues to the 
N. by W. before we could perceive any otherwise than a 
fair and wide opening ; but about noon, the 6th day, after 
having got into the latitude of 66° 40', found we were im- 
bayed, and by two in the afternoon could not go above three 
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leagues farther j and having tried the tides all the forenoon, 
every two hours, till two o'clock in the afternoon, found 
neither ebb or flood, yet deep water. From this it was con- 
cluded that we had overshot the straits on the north-east 
shore, from whence the flood came; and as there was no 
proceeding above three or four leagues farther, it was agreed 
upon by all to return back, and search narrowly for a strait 
or opening near where we found the sti'ong tides. On tlie 
7th, after wc were confii-mcd the flood came in on the north- 
cast side from the E. by S., I went on shore in the boat, and 
found it flowed fifteen foot three days after the full, and a 
W, by S. naoon made high water. I travelled twelve or 
fifteen miles inland till I came to a very high mountain, from 
whence I plainly saw the strait or opening the flood came in 
at; and the mountain I stood upon being pretty near the 
middle of this strait, I could see both ends of it ; but it was 
all froze fast, from side to side, being about eighteen or 
twenty leagues long, and six or seven broad, having many 
small islands in the middle and sides of it, and very high 
land on both sides. But as there was no appearance of the 
ice clearing this year, and near the 67th degree of latitude, 
no anchoring the ships, being very deep water close to the 
shore, and much large ice driving with the ebb and flood, 
and but little room if thick weather shoidd happen, which 
we continually expect in those parts, — it was agreed upon in 
council to make the best of our way out of this dangerous, 
narrow strait, and to make observations between the 64th 
and 69nd degree of latitude. The Frozen Strait I take to 
run towards that which Bylot named Cape Comfort, and the 
bay where Fox had named a place Lord Weston's Portland. 
It is in the latitude of 66° 40', and longitude 13° 19' E. from 
Churchill. 

" Pursuant to the resolution, we bore away, and tried the 
tides on the other side of the Welcome, sounding and ob- 
serving close in shore, but met with very little encourage- 
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ment. On the llth of August, I once more saw tlic Island 
Brook Cobham, and continued trying the tide ; still finding 
the flood came irora the eastward, and by coasting along the 
"Welcome, was certain of its being the mainland, though 
there are several black whales of the right whale-bone kind 
seen thereabouts; and there arc several small islands and 
deep bays. I worked ofi" and on by Brook Cobham, sent 
the two Northern Indians ashore upon the island, who, at 
their return, gave me to understand that it was not far from 
their country, and desired I would let them go home, being 
tired of the sea. I kept them with assurances that I would 
act according to ray promise, and finding no probability of a 
passage in two or three days after, I gave them a small boat 
well fitted with sails and oars, the use of which they had 
been taught, and loaded it with fire-arms, powder, sliot, 
hatchets, and everything desirable to them. They took their 
leave of me, and I sent another boat with them for water, 
which accompanied them ashore, the Southern Indian being 
with them. The Southern Indian, who was linguist for the 
Northern ones, returned with the boat. He had been accus- 
tomed to the English at the Factory ; and being desirous of 
seeing England, and a willing handy man, I brought him 
with me. The same evening, which was the 15th of August, 
I bore away for England, thinking to have tried the tides at 
Carey's Swan's-nesB, but could not fetch it. On the 20th, 
saw Mansel's Isle, On the 31st, Cape Diggs was in sight. 
On the 26th, made Cape Resolution, and arrived at Cairston, 
in the Isles of Orkney, the 15th of September, where I put 
several men sick ashore, — most of the companies of the two 
ships being very much afflicted with the scurvy and other- 
wise distempered, — I waited there to recruit my men after 
the fatigues of the voyage, and to impress hands to bring the 
ships safe to the River Thames, I sailed from the Orkneys 
the 24th of the same month, and having variable winds and 
weather, am now working up the River Thames to moor at 
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Galleon's Reach, there to wait farther orders. For the par- 
ticulars of the voyage, I humbly refer their lordships to my 
journal and draught. 

(Signed) CiiKiaTOPHEn Middleton." 

Probably no officer employed upon such an expedition 
■was more unfortunate in the selection of his crew than Cap- 
tain Middleton. A great part of them w^ere pressed into 
the service ; and the following letter will convey some idea 
of the troublesome characters he had to deal with. 



" Hon, Sir, — I beg leave to acquaint you, for the inform- 
ation of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that this 
day 1 received their lordships' order of the 15th instant, in 
relation to the five men, who are thereby directed to be dis- 
charged into the Cornwall ; and, in answer thereto, I desire 
their lordships may be acquainted, that I should have been 
glad to have got rid of them long ago, and am only sorry 
Captain Stapylton is to be troubled with such villains ; for, 
notwithstanding 1 have used them all the voyage with great 
lenity and indulgence, and have ordered them near a third 
more provisions than his majesty's allowance, they have 
broke open and plundered almost every cask in the ship, by 
which I am no small sufTerer, and now have dfeserted the 
ship under my command without any leave or notice, and 
enticed all the common hands to do the same, who, I 
believe, did not want much invita.tion ; for certainly no ship 
was ever pestered with such a set of rogues, most of them 
having deserved hanging before they entered with me, and 
not three seamen among the whole number of private men ; 
so that had it not been for the officers, who, every one of 
them, worked like common mcn^ I should have found no 
little difficidty to get the ships to England. 

" I am now almost destitute of working hands, and humbly 
beg their lordships would please to order the officers of the 
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yard here to supply me with men to get the ship cleared of 
her stores and provisions, as I Bhall, according to their lord- 
ships' directions, discharge the five men mentioned in their 
order. 

I am, Hon. Sii", 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Christ. Middleton," 
" Furnace, at Woolwich, 

Oct. letii, 1U2." 

" Hon. Secretary Corbett." 

The following "observations", made by Captain Mid- 
dleton at the winter quarters in Churchill River, are also 
obtained from the Kecords of the Admiralty, and will be 
found to contain, much curious and interesting matter. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

The effects of cold ,■ together with observations of the longi- 
tude, latitude, refraction of the atmosphere, and declina- 
tion of the magnetic needle, at Prince of Wales's Fort, 
Churchill Rii^er, in Hudson's Bay, North America. 
By Christopher Mtddleton, commander of his majesty's 
ship " Furnace", 1741-42. 

" I observed that the haxes, rabbits, foxes, and partridges, 
in September and the beginning of October, change their 
native colour to a snowy white ; and that for six months, in 
the severest part of the winter, I never saw any but what 
were all white, except some foxes of a different sort, which 
were grizzled, and some half red, half white. 

" That lakes and standing waters, which are not above ten 
■" twelve foot deep, are froze to the ground in the winter, 
tile fishes therein all perish. 
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'' Yet in rivers near the sen, aTid lakes of u greater depth 
than ten or twelve feet, fishes are caught all the winter, by 
cutting holes through the ice down to the water, and therein 
putting lines and hooka. But if they are to be taken with 
nets, they cut several holes in a straight line the length of 
the net, and pass the net, with a stick fastened to the head- 
line, from hole to hole, till it reaches the utmost extent, and 
what fishes come to these holes for air are thereby entangled 
in the net, and the fish, as soon as brought into open air, are 
instantaneously froze as stiff as stock fish. The seamen like- 
wise freshen their salt provisions by cutting a large hole 
through the ice in the stream or tide of the river, which 
they do at the beginning of the winter, and keep it open all 
that season. In this hole they put their salt meat, and the 
minute it is immersed under water, it becomes ])ltable and 
soft, though before its immersion it was very hard froze. 

" Beef, pork, mutton, and venison, that are killed at the 
beginning of the winter, are preserved by the frost for six or 
seven months entirely free from puti'cf action, and prove 
tolerable good eating. Likewise geese, partridges, and other 
fowl, that ai-e kiEed at the same time, and kept with tlicir 
feathers on and guts in, require no other preservative but 
the frost to make them good wholesome eating, aa long as 
the winter continues. All kinds of fish are preserved in the 
like manner. 

" In large lakes and rivers the ice is sometimes broken hy 
imprisoned vapours, and the rocks, trees, joists, and rafters of 
our buildings, are burst with a noise not less terrible than 
the firing ofi' a great many guns together. The rocks which* 
are spUt hy the frost are hove up in great heaps, leaving 
large cavities behind, which I take to be caused by impri- 
soned watery vapours that require more room when froze 
than they occupy in their fluid state. Neither do I think it 
unaccountable that the frost should he able to tear up rocks 
and trees, and split the beams of our houses, when I consider 

n 
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thf great force and elasticity thereof. If beer or water is 
left in mugs, canns, bottles, nay, in copper pots, thougL. they 
are put by our bctlsitlcs, in a severe night they are surely 
split to pieces before morning, not being able to withstand 
the expansive force of the inclosed ice, 

" The air is filled with innumerable particles of ice, very 
sharp and angular, and plainly perceptible to the naked eye. 
I have several times this winter tried to make observations 
ol' some celestial bodies, particularly the emersions of the 
satellites of Jupiter, with reflecting and refracting telescopes ; 
but the metals and glasses, by that time I could fix them to 
the object, were covered a quarter of an inch thick with 
ice, and thereby the object rendered indistinct, so that it is 
not without great difiicidties tliat any observations can be 
taken. 

" Bottles of strong beer, brandy, strong brine, spirits of 
wine, set out in the open air for three or four hours, freeze 
to solid ice. I have tried to get the sun's refraction here to 
every degree above the horizon with Elton's quadrant, but 
to no purpose, for the spirits froze almost as soon as brought 
into open air. 

"The frost is never out of the ground; how deep, we 
cannot be certain. AVe have dug down ten or twelve feet, 
and found the earth hard froze iu the two summer months ; 
and what moisture we find five or sis feet down is white, 
like ice. 

" The waters or rivers near the sea, where the current of 
the tide flows strong, doth not freeze above nine or ten 
foot deep. 

" All the water we use for cooking, brewing, etc., is 
melted snow and ice ; no spring is yet found free from freez- 
ing, though dug never so deep down. All waters inland 
are froze fast by the beginning of October, and continue so 
tin the middle of May. 

" The walls of the house we live in aa'c of stone, two foot 
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thick ; the windows very small, with thick wooden shutters, 
which are close shut eighteen hours every day in the winter. 
There are cellars under the house, wherein we put our 
wines, brandy, strong beer, butter, cheese, etc. Four large 
fires are made in great stoves, built on purpose, every day. 
As soon as the wood is burnt down to a coal, the tops of the 
chimneys are close stopped with an iron cover. This keeps 
the heat within the house (though at the same time the 
smoke makes our heads ache, and is very ofiensive and 
unwholesome) ; notwithstanding which, in four or five hours 
after the fire is out, the inside of the walls of our house and 
bed places will be two or three inches thick with ice, which 
is every morning cut away with a hatchet. Three or four 
times a day we make iron shot of twenty-four pounds weight 
red hot, and hang them up in the windows of our apart- 
ments. I have a good fire in my room the major part of the 
twenty-four hours, yet all this will not preserve my beer, 
wine, ink, etc. from freezing. 

" For our winter dress, we make use of three pair of socks 
of coarse blanketting or Duj9S.eld for the feet, with a pair of 
deer-skin shoes over them ; two pair of thick English stock- 
ings, and a pair of cloth stockings upon them; breeches 
lined with flannel ; two or three English jackets, and a fur 
or leather gown over them ; a large beaver cap, double, to 
come over the face and shoulders, and a cloth of blanketting 
under the chin ; with yarn gloves, and a large pair of beaver 
mittens hanging down from the shoulders before, to put our 
hands in, which reach up as high as our elbows : yet, not- 
withstanding this warm clothing, almost every day some of 
the men that stir abroad, if any wind blows to the northward, 
are dreadfully froze ; some have their arms, hands, and faces, 
blistered and froze in a terrible manner, the skin coming off 
soon after they enter a warm house, and some have lost their 
toes. Now their lying in for the cure of these frozen parts 
brings on the scurvy in a lamentable manner. Many have 
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died of it, and few are free from that distemper. I have 
procured them all the helps I could from the diet this 
country affords in winter, — such as fresh fish, partridges, 
broths, etc., — and the doctors have used their utmost skill in 
vain ; for I find nothing will prevent that distemper from 
being mortal but exercise and stirring abroad. 

" I also find the effects of cold occasion a great error in 
the time of the sun's rising and setting, making the refraction 
of the atmosphere much greater than in Europe. 

" I have observed the apparent time of the sun's central 
rising and setting for five or six months in the winter 
with a good level three or four days in a week. I had a 
good second watch of Mr. George Graham's for the time ; 
having computed the sun's true place, thence his declination, 
at the time when such appearance happened, and found his 
apparent rising sooner than the true time by near eight 
minutes, and his setting apparently so much later, so that 
the apparent day is longer than the real or astronomical day 
by almost sixteen minutes, and consequently the apparent 
night is so much shorter than the true night, making the 
horizontal refraction more than a degree. And as the refrac- 
tion occasions an error in the time of the sun's rising and 
setting, 80 it likewise vitiates the amplitude ; and this must 
be precisely heeded by mariners, or they will never gain 
the declination of the magnetic needle with any certainty, 
a thing of no small use and import4uice in the ait of navi- 
gation. 

" N.B. I used a level, by reason these observations were 
taken upon a place forty feet above the surface of the ocean, 
and about seven or eight feet above all the land in the way 
of the sun's rising and setting in the middle of winter. 

" I am surprised those learned gentlemen, the French 
astronomers, who were sent from the Academy of Paris to 
the polar parts to observe and measure the figure of the 
tartli, should find the refraction of the atmosphere to be no 



more than in France or EnglaQil, when they complain of 
such extreme cold, and certainly not without reason, 

" Corontc and parhelia, commonly called halos and mock 
suns, appcEir frequently about the sun and moon here. They 
are seen once or twice a week about the sun, and once or 
twice a month about the moon, for four or five months in 
the winter ; several of different diameters appearing at the 

" I have seen five or sly parallel coronas concentric with 
the sun several times in the winter, being for the most part 
very bright, and always attended with halos or mock suns. 
The pai-helia are always accompanied with coronas if the 
weather is clear, and continue for several days together, from 
the sun's rising to his setting. These rings are of various 
colours, and about forty or fifty degrees in diameter. 

" The frequent appearance of these phenomena in this 
frozen clime seems to confirm Des-Carte's hypothesis, who 
supposes them to proceed from ice suspended in the air. 

" The aurora boreahs is much oftener seen here than in 
England ; seldom a night passes in the winter free from thefr 
appearance. They shine with a surprising brightness, dark- 
ening all the stars and planets, and covering the whole 
hemisphere ; their tremulous motion from all parts, their 
beauty and lustre, are much the same as in the northern 
parts of Scotland and Denmark, etc. 

" The dreadiiil long winters here may almost be compared 
to the polar parts, where the absence of the sun continues 
for six months ; for though we have that luminary hero all 
the twelve months, yet the air is perpetually chilled and 
I'rozen by the northerly winds in winter, and the cold fogs 
and mists obstructing the sun's beams in the short summer 
we have here ; for, notwithstanding the snow and ice is tlien 
dissolved in the low lands and plains, yet the mountains arc 
perpetually covered with snow, and incredible large bodies 
of ice in tlie adjacent seas. If the air blows from the southern 
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parts, the air is tolerably vfarm, but vei-y cold wlien it comes 
from the northward, and it seldom blows otherwise than 
between the N.E. and N.\V,, except in the two summer 
months, when we have for the major part hght gaJes between 
the cast aud the north, and calms. 

" The northerly winds being so extreme cold ia owing to 
the neighbourhood of high mountains, whose tops are perpe- 
tually covered with snow, which exceedingly chills the air 
passing over them. The fogs and mists that are brought 
here from the polar parts, in winter, appear visible to the 
naked eye in icicles innumerable, as small as fine hEui-s or 
threads, and pointed as sharp as needles. These icicles lodge 
on our clothes, and if our faces or bands be uncovered, they 
presently raise blisters as white as a linen cloth and as hard 
as horn ; yet if we immediately turn our backs to the weather, 
and can bear our hand out of our mitten, and with it rub the 
blistered part for a small time, wc sometimes bring the skin 
to its former state ; if not, we make the best of our way to a 
fire, and get warm water, wherewith we bathe it, and thereby 
dissipate the humours raised by the frozen air, otherwise the 
skin would be off in a short time, with much hot, serous, 
watery matter coming from under along with the skin. And 
this happens to some almost every time they go abroad, for 
five or six months, in the winter, so extreme cold is the air 
when the wind blows anytbing strong. 

" Now I have observed, that when it has been extreme 
hard firost by the thermometer, and little or no wind that 
day, the cold has not near so sensibly affected us' as when 
the thermometer has shewn much less fireeziug, having a 
brisk gale of northerly wind at the same time. This differ- 
ence may perhaps be occasioned by those sharp-pointed 
icicles, before-mentioned, striking more forcibly in a windy 
day than in calm weather, thereby penetrating the naked 
skin, or parts but thinly covered, and causing an acute sensa- 
' &iir Edward Parrj makes a precisely simiSur reiuiirk. 
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tion of pain or cold. And the same reason, I think, will hold 
good in other places ; for should the wind hlow northerly 
anything hard for many days together in England, the icicles 
that would he hrought from the polar parts by the continu- 
ance of such a wind, would, though imperceptihle to the 
naked eye, more aensihly affect the naked skin, or part-s hnt 
slightly covered, than when the thermometer has shewn a 
greater degree of freezing, and there has been little or no 
wind at the same time. 

" It is not a' little surprising to many, that such extreme 
cold should be felt in these parts of America more than in 
places of the same latitude on the coast of Norway; but the 
difference I take to be occasioned by wind blowing con- 
stantly here, for seven months in the twelve, between the 
N.E. and N.W., and passing over a large tract of land 
and exceeding high mountains, etc., as before mentioned. 
Whereas at Drunton,' in Norway, as I observed some years 
ago in wintering there, the wind all the winter comes from 
the north and N.N.W,, and crosses a great part of the ocean 
clear of those large bodies of ice we find here perpetually. 
At this place we have constantly every year nine months' 
frost and snow, and unsufferable cold from October till the 
beginning of May. In the long -winter, as the air becomes 
less ponderous towards the polar pai'ts, and nearer to an 
equilibrium, as it happens about one day in a week, we 
then have calms and hght airs all round the compass, conti- 
nuing sometimes twenty-foiu: hours, and then back to its old 
place again, in the same manner as it happens every night 
in the West Indies, near some of the islands. 

" The snow that falls here is as fine as dust, but never any 
hail, except at the beginning and end of winter. Almost 
every full and change of the moon very hard gales from the 
north. 

" The constant trade-winds in these northern parts, I think 
^ TroiidhjeTo, or DTOntheim. 
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undoubtpdlj' to proceed from the same ]irinci])le which our 
learned Dr. Halley conceives to be the cause of the trade- 
winds near the equator, and their variations. 

"'Wind,' says he, 'is most properly defined to be the 
stream or current of the air ; and where such current is per- 
petual, and fixed in its course, 'tis necessary that it proceed 
from a permanent and unintermitting cause, capable of pro- 
ducing a like constant effect, and agreeable to the known 
properties of air and water, and the laws of motion of fluid 
bodies. Such an one is, I conceive, the action of the sun's 
beams upon the air and water, as he passes every day over 
the oceans, considered together with tlie nature of the soil 
and situation of the adjoining continents. I say, therefore, 
first, that according to the laws of statics, the air, which is 
less rarified or expanded by heat, and consequently more 
ponderous, must have a motion towards those parts thereof 
which are more rarified and less ponderous, to bring it to an 
iequilibrium,' etc, 

" Now that the cold dense air, by reason of its great 
gravity, continually presses from the polar parts towards the 
equator, where the air is more rarified, to preserve an aiqui- 
librium, or balance of the atmosphere,-! think is very evident 
from the wind in those frozen regions blowing from the 
north and north-west from the beginning of October until 
May ; for we find that when the sun at the beginning of 
June has warmed those countries to the northward, then the 
south-east-east and vai'iable winds continue till October 
again ; and I don't doubt but the trade winds and hard galea 
may be found in the southern polar parts to blow towards 
the equator, when the sun is in the northern signs, from the 
same principle. 

" The limit of these winds from the polar parts towards 
the equator is seldom known to reach beyond the thirtieth 
degree of latitude, and the nearer they approach to that 
limit, the shorter is the continuance of those winds. In 
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New England it blows from the north near foiir moutlis in 
the winter ; at Canada about five months ; at the Dane's 
Settlement in Strait Davis, in tlie sixty-tliird degree of lati- 
tude, near seven months; on the coast of Norway, in 64'', 
not above five months and a half, by reason of blowing over 
a great pait of the ocean, as was before mentioned, for those 
northerly winds continue a longer or shorter space of time, 
according to the air's being more or less rarified, which may 
veiy probably be altered several degrees, by the nature of 
the soil, and the situation of the adjoining continent. 

" The vast bodies of ice we meet with in oui passage from 
England to Hudson's Bay is very surprising, not only as to 
quantity, but magnitude, and as unaccountable how they 
are formed of so great a bulk, some of them being immersed 
one hundred fathom or more under the surface of the ocean, 
and a fifth or sixth part above, and three or four miles in 
circumference. Some hundreds of these we sometimes see 
in our voyages here, all in sight at once, if the weather is 
clear. Some of them iU"e frequently seen on the coasts and 
banks of Newfoimdland and New England, though much 
diminished. 

"When I have been becalmed in Hudson's Strait for 
tbi-ee or four tides together, I have taken my boat and laid 
close to the side of one of them, sounded and found one 
hundred fathom water all round it. The tide floweth here 
above four fathom, and I have observed by mai'ka upon a 
body of ice the tide to rise and fall that difference, which 
was a certainty of its being aground. Likewise, in a har- 
bour in the Island of Resolution, where I continued four 
days, three of these isles of ice (as we call them) came 
aground : I sounded along by the side of one of them, 
quite round it, and found tliirty-two fathom water, and the 
height above the surface but ten yai-ds ; another was twenty- 
eight fathom under, and the perpendicular height but nine 
yards above the water. 

18 
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" I can in no other manner account for the aggregation of 
such large bodios of ice but this. All along the coasts of 
Straits Davis, both sides of Baffin's Bay, Hudson's Straits, 
Anticosti, or Labrador, the land is very high and hold, and 
one hundred fathoms or more close to the shore. These 
shores have many inlets or fairs,' the cavities of which are 
filled up with ice and snow by the almost perpetual winters 
there, and froze to the ground, increasing for four, five, or 
seven years, till a kind of deluge or land flood, which com- 
monly happens in that space of time throughout those parts, 
breaks them loose, and launches them into the straits or 
ocean, where they are drove about by the variable winds 
and currents in the months of June, Jidy, and August, 
rather increasing than diminishing in bulk, being surrounded 
(except in four or five points of the compass) with smaller 
ice for many hundred leagues, and land covered all the year 
with snow, the weather being extreme cold for the most 
part in those summer months. The smaller ice that almost 
fills the straits and bays, and covers many leagues out into 
the ocean along the coast, is fi-om four to ten fathom thick, 
and chills the air to that degree, that there is a constant 
increase to the large isles by the sea wasliing against them, 
and the perpetual wet fogs, like small rain, fi-eczing as they 
settle upon the ice ; and their being so deeply immersed 
under water, and such a small part above, prevents the 
wind having much power to move them ; for though it 
blows from the north-west quarter near nine months in the 
twelve, and consequently those isles arc drove towards a 
wanner climate, yet the progressive motion is so slow, that 
it must take up many years before they can get five or six 
hundred leagues to the southward ; I am of opinion some 
hundreds of years are required, for they cannot, I think, 
dissolve before they come between the fiftieth and fortieth 
degree of latitude, where tlie heat of the sun consuming the 
' Firths or fiords. 
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per parts, they lighten and waste in time. Yet there is a 
perpetual supply from the northern parts, which will so 
continue as long as it pleases the Author of all 1 
keep things in their present state. 



" Obsercations of the longitude, latitude, and the declination 
of the magnetic needle, at Prince of Wales's Fort, 
Churchill River. 

The true time of the emersion of the i "■ ' " 
first satellite of Jupiter at London, ll8 2.3 50 
'^ March according to Mr. Pound's tables. .J 
the 20iA,< The true time of the emerBion at) ,-. fe cq 
1741-S. ChurcMl ' 



The horary difference of meridians. . 6 28 00 

"Which couTcrted into degrees of the equator, giveg 
ninety-seven degrees, the distance of the meridian of Chur- 
chill from that at London, Wherefore, since the time at 
London was more than that at Churchill (according to this 
observation), Churchill must be ninety-seven degrees west 
from London. 

" I took several other observations, which agreed one with 
another to less than a minute, but this I look upon as the 
most distinct and best. 

" The observation was made with a good fifteen-foot re- 
fracting telescope, and a two-foot reflector of Gregory's 
kind, having a good watch of Jlr, Graham's that I could 
depend upon ; for I had frequent opportunities of discover- 
ing how much its variation amounted to, and constantly 
found its daily deviation or error to be fifteen seconds too 
slow, by which means it was as useful to me for all purposes 
as if it had gone most constantly true without any change. 
This watch I kept in my fob in the day, and in bed in 
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the night, to preserve it from the severity of the weather, 
for I observed that all other watches spoiled by the ex- 
treme cold, 

" I have found, from repeated observations, a method of 
obtaining the true time of the day at sea, hy taking eight or 
ten different altitudes of the sun or stars wlien near the 
prime vertical, by Mr. Smith's or Mr. Hadiey's quadrant, 
which I have practised these three or four years past, and 
never found from the calculations that they differed one 
from another more than ten or fifleen seconds of time. This 
certainty of the tTue time at sea ia of greater use in the prac- 
tice of navigation than may appear at first sight, for you 
thereby not only get the variation of the compass without 
the help of altitudes, but likewise the variation of the 
needle from the true meridian, every time the sun or star is 
seen to transit the same. Also having the true time, day or 
night, you may he sure of the meridian altitude of the sun 
or star, if you get a sight fiileen or twenty minutes before or 
after it passes the meridian, and the latitude may be obtained 
to less than five minutes, with several other uses in asti-ono- 
mical observations ; as the refraction of the atmosphere, and 
to allow for it, by getting the sun's apparent rising and 
setting, which anybody is capable of doing, and from thence 
you will have the refraction. 

" If we had such a telescope contrived as Mr, Smith re- 
commends to be used on ship-board at sea, now we can have 
an exact knowledge of the true time of the day or night 
from the above inatrtmients and a good watch ; I hope we 
should be able to observe the eclipses of the first satellite 
of Jupiter, or any other phtenomena of the like kind, and 
thereby find the distance of meridians or longitude at sea. 

" llie variation of the magnctical needle, or sea compass, 
observed by me at Churchill m 1725 (as in No. 393 of the 
Philosophical Transaciions for the months of March and 
April 1736), was at that time north 21° westerly, and this 
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winter I have carefully observed it at the same place, and 
find it no more than 17°, so that it has differed about one 
degree in four years ; for in 1738, 1 observed it here, and 
found its declination 18° westerly. I have carefully ob- 
served, and made proper allowance for the sun's declination 
and refraction, and find the latitude here to be 58° 56' north ; 
but in most parts of the world, where the latitudes are fixed 
by seamen, they are for the most part falsely laid down, for 
want of having regard to the variation of the sun's declina- 
tion, which computed at a distant meridian, when the sun is 
near the equator, may make a great error in the sun's rising 
and setting, azimuths, etc. 

" These things I thought proper to take notice of, as they 
may be of service to navigators, and the curious in natural 
inquiries." 

Christopher Middleton. 
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33 ; their degraded and iminoral 
character laainly uttjibuled by Sir 
Edward Parry in hia second Yoyage 
to ma uunuol inlercoiirse with 
rfiipB, 3a 

their hannts and phjincal 

characteriaticB described, 78 ; the 
cnridus dress of the women, 73-74 

the habits and drees of 

the men, 74 ; their canoes, 74 ; con- 
trivances for catching fowl and llsh, 
74; thought bj Captain Coats to be 
descended from the Chinese, 74- 
their children's toys, 75; want 
fuel iniluces them to eat their fuod 
uiitrinkt'd, 7a ; said by BOme to be 
Anthropnphi^.'iaQa, 7ti; me coDDi- 
bttls, biiL not from choice, 76 ; ad- 
dicted to idolatry, 7U ; oouspieiious 
for their oonfidenoe, 78-77; Captmn 
Lyou'a tealimonyto their great i 
fideaoe, 70; pilfering propensl 



frTim the Bay of St. LawrBnc 
06" and B7° latitude, 80; whales, 
Heals, and sea-horses, their princi- 
pal Bupporl, 80 

Point, the fort erected by 

the Hudson's Bay Company, 35 

Esquowenow, an Indian chief at 
Moose River, (iO; obliged to pro- 
vide human victims for the Oota- 
wais, Sfi-a7 



False Charles, Promoutarj of, why so 
culled, lU 

Farewell, Cape, 1 1 

Farrow Head, 7 

Flanibrough Head, 44 

Flannan Islands, 8 

Floatiir's Wash, so called by Captain 
Coats, from a man of that name 
having been drowned there, 47 

Foi, Captain Luke, his voyage in 
search of the north-west passage, 2 

account of the coast 

between Gape Pembroke and Ca- 
rieawansneat corroborated by Cap- 
tain Coata, 8S 

French wood mnners, their inroads 
on our bonlers at Hudson's Bay 
deprecated, 41 

Furnace, H.M. ship, abstract of the 
proceedings of, lUl-1^8 



Gaskjtt,the,4T 

Gibba-B Island, (t'j 

Gilpin's Islands, Capt. James Enight 

wintered there in 109^, Ba 
Gray Uoose Island, its fine anchorage 

ground, 16 
Great White Whale llivor,e4; abounds 

with all sorts of fish, ttesh, and 

fowl, 64; the Indiana inhabiting its 

shares, 05 
Green Islands, formerly called Plain 

and Grass Islands, 14 
Groves Sound, 64, 88 

H. 

Hatton's Hetiillttud, formerly Cape 
Warwicli, 17 

Hay'a Kiver, directions for Baling 
into, 44 ; injurious effects of its 
frost mists upon Europeans, and 
the best remedy suggested, 45 

Hazard Gulf, 80 ; Ihe variation of the 
needle m 1740 at, 81 

the barren nature of tlia 

coast from Cape DiggS to, 81 

the high land near, 83 

called by Ihe Indiana 

Quit-qua-cheelt-a-wan, HB 

Henrietta Miuia, Cape, 411 
colour of the 

water near, 53 
Holmes of Ilopwell, islands near 

Hopwell Head, so oalled by Captain. 

Coats, 80, 85 



I Bolm Sound, 10 

Hope's Advnnce, Buy of, 1 i 

Hopewell GbumeU, 8<l 
■ Head, tlie nalui'B of tha 

Hofbeod, its latitude oad longitude, 

Hoy SoiunI, 10 

Hudson, mentioned in Sir J. Barrow's 
"Chronological History of tho Arc- 
tio Regions" as the first of iSa 
nortluirn navigatorH, and probably 
the fint Englishman who made ob- 
" "■ " '■"" inulination or dip 



of the, 

Hudson's Bay, its wuatem latos occu- 
pied by a mixed people of many 
tribes, 41 ; western tide enters, 3D 

the iee rendars it dan- 
gerous to remain there after the 
middle of September, 00 ; its piero- 
ing iiinds to be avoided, Ul ; Hnow- 
dnfta and fogs difficult to be guarded 
sgiunst, SI 

observations on the 

effect of cold, el«., at, by Captain 
C. Middletou, Appendix, I'iS 

Hudson's Bay Company inTealed by 
royal charter with all the lands and 
seas within the atraitH of Hudson 
and bay at^acent, 1; blamed by 
Captain Coats for leaving theEsqui- 
mam in a state of barbarism, 31 ; 
bad once a settlement on tbe river 
Severn, 4(1 ; settlement at Moose 
lUver destroyed by tbe French in 
reign of WilWn III, and resumed 
by the Company in 1733, 57 ; settle- 
ment at Albany wrested &oin them 
by the French, but subsequeDtly 
confirmed to the Company by the 
Treatyof Utrecht, 57; sent Captain 
Coats, in 1740, to survey the coast 
from Cape IMggs down to Labrador 
witb a view of forming a settlemenl 
there, 78 
Hudson's Straits, the dangerous oa 
ture of the ice at the month of, 12 
its situation described, 13 ; its tides 
13 ; abounds in fine hu'boors, 13 

position described, 

IT ; ioflnence upon the tides parti- 
cularly alluded to, 17, 18 ; tbe stores, 
provisions, ajid other reiltusites for 
ships navigating its waters, 18 ; the 
best period to enter tbe straits, 11^ ; 
the iee, its diversity of form and cha- 
racter, 10-33 ; caution necessary fc 
entering the mouth of, 33 



Huskies, the common appellalion for 
theEsquimani amongst the whalers 
of the present day, IS 



ove, itn safe harbour, H 

Indians, the happy condition of those 
inhabiljng the lakes near Hudson's 
Bay, 11, 42 ; their great hospitality, 
42 ; m interesting illustration of 
this, 43 ; wisdom in their choice of 
names, 43 

the affluence and plenty of 

those inhabiting the Great White 
Wbale River, BS 

Home Indians, a tribe inliahit- 

iug the lakes east of Hudson's Bay, 
41 

Northern Indians, their habits 

described, 33 ; fondness for iron, 33 

Noithem Indians occupying 

the interior of labrador, 8B ; their 
manners and custams, 88 ; very 
dirty in their parsons, flO 

Western Indians, their mode 

of life and form of govenunent, 33 



Janios Bay, 51, H5 

sailing directions for, 46 

James, Captain, his voyage in search. 



of the north-west passs 






a called by the 



Knight, CaplMn James, wintered at 
Gilpin's islands in lB9a, 09 ; the 
fatid results of his expedilion in 

1710-21, ea, 03 

Knight's Hill, its dangers to seamen. 






r Albany 



.abrador, its hills and raounUlna, 89 

interior wholly occupied by 

the Northern Indians, BH ; covered 
with lakes and morasses, Bd 

coast of, 11 ; its southerly 

and easterly currents, 13 
19 




Lalionten cales Minong, nn iHluad 
near Lake Saperior, ai 

Lavrenec, Bay of Saint, oDcQpied hy 
the EHquiriiaui, SU 

Lead miae near Lillle Whale River, 
C5 ; fioeat ciTBtals iu the world faoud 
there, 66 

Little Churchill Birer, celebrated for 
its jock, latimeg, anil aalmon trout, 
3(t 1 Bboiinils ^0 in white whale, 
8fl i called hj the Indians, from its 
great length and breadth, Maoato- 
e-Bepe (a Beit-like river), 30 

Lyon, Captain U. ¥., uorroboration of 
Captain Ooats's description of tbe 
Esquiraanit, 73; hi« testimony to 
their great confidence, 711 

corroborates Captain Coftts' allu- 
sion to tJie pilfering propensities of 
the Eaqtiiniaux, 77 



Mack-qna-la, or Long Day'B Sun, >m 

Indian, 32 
Maualo-e-sepe, the name given by tbe 

Indians to little Churchill River, 36 
Manaeli Island, 18 

the variation of tte 

needle in 1740 at, ei 

Mansfield, Island of, now called Maji- 
aell Island, 13 

31, 07 

Middleton, C^taiu Christopher, his 

voyage of mscover? in 1741, and 
controversy with A. Dobbs, Esq., a 

— — -voyage to Hudson's Bay 

for the discovery of a north-wpst 
passage (1I41-4S), Appendix, 107 
— """ "a from the "' 



ginal log of, from the Becord Office 
of the Admiralty, Appendii, IIO-IB 

— letters from, addressed 

to Sir Charles Wager, Appendix, 
117-21 

abstract of the Proceed- 
ings of H.M. ship "Furnace", Ap- 
pendis, 121-138 

obaervations on the ef- 
fects of the cold, etc., at Prince 
of Wales's Fort, etc., Appendix, 
128-141 

MiscosiokB, a tribe of Indians ire- 
qnenting the Moose River, 41 

Miscota Indians, 37 ; their wars wilh 
the Nadowisais, 40 



Moose-e-sepee, the Indian name for 
Moose Biver, 40 

Moose Biver, sailing directions for, 
47; the islandx in this river so 
beautifully wooded as to be ualled 
the Garden of Hndson'a Bay, 48 ; 
the Indians in this nei^hbonrhaod 
remnrkable for their sociability and 
civilization, 48 

the oountij bordering 

upon, very fertile and capable of 
much culture, 40 ; it abounds with 
jack, perch, matbyi, titimegg, and 
sturgeon, 49 ; is navigable far many 
miles, 61 

Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's settlement at, taken and de- 
molished by the French -- ■■- - 
reign of William III, 57 ; resnmi 
by the Company as a settlement 
173a, (17 

Mount Shaddock, 5S 

Mourning, Point, 02 






Nadouissis, a race of Indians inhabit- 
ing the western borders of Lake 
Winnipeg, 40 

NatJtitia, !i4 

Nimraow-esepoe, an Indian name for 
Moose River, 40 

Nix Compestress, 14 

Nodaway River, called by the natives 
Notowaes, or Utawawaa Aut4«BS, 



Onengham Creek, a winter harbour, 

Orkney Islands, 4 ; may be called a 
port of harbuuis, 8; its c^utbiHldeB 
as a place of rendezvous, B 

Outawais, a warlike tribe of Indians 
occupying the shores of the Noda- 
way lUver, 66 

Owashoea, a tribe of Indians, their 
position, 41 



Pembroke, Cape, 31 
Petei's River, Bl 
Pictland Frith, 6, 10 
I'ike Indians, their pos 
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Piscotagemies, a tribe of Indians fre- 
quenting the Moose Eiver, 4I 

Pisquamisquow, Eiver, 55 

Plain and Grass Islands (now called 
Green Islands), 14 

Point Look Out, its latitude, 52 ; ice 
and tides near make sailing very 
hazardous, 52 

Portland, Point of, 80 ; natural pro- 
ductions southward of, 81 

Port Nelson Eiver, 44 

Prince Henry's Foreland, 16 

Prince of Wales's Fort, observations 
on the effects of the cold at, by Cap- 
tain C. Middleton, Appendix, 128 

Purchas, a quotation from "his Pil- 
grimes" descriptive of the ice in the 
Arctic regions, 20 



Q. 



Qua-qua-cheek-a-wan, the name given 
by the Indians to the Gulf of Ha- 
zard, 85 

Qua-qua-chick-iwan, 66 

E. 

Eepulse Bay, 71 
Eesolution, Cape, 11 

Islands, 13 

Eichmond Channel, 86 
its fine anchor- 



age, 80 



Fort, 84, 88 

the tides at, 83 

erected to accommo- 



date the wandering tribes of North- 
em Indians, 78 

Eockall, a small rock in the Atlan- 
tic, 7 

Eockele, pyramid of, 7 

Eoe's, Sir Thomas, Welcome, 25 



S. 



Saddle Back, island of, recommended 
as a good harbour, 14 

Saguina and Tadussock, lakes of, 55 ; 
the country near famous for hunt- 
ing, 55-56 

Savage Islands, Lower and Middle, 14 

Point, 18 

called by some God's 

Mercys, 16 

Seahorse Point, narrow escape from 
shipwreck of Sir George Back oflF 
this coast in 1837, 70 



Seal Eiver, from whence the Northern 
Indians come down to trade at 
Churchill Eiver, 31-32 

Severn Eiver, 46 

Shark Point, 70 

Skerry, Island of, 7 

Smith, Cape, 80-81 

's Sound, barrenness- of the 

coast to Cape Diggs, 85 

the nature of the 



tides at, 83 
Southampton, Cape, 31 
Stroom, the, 10 
Stack, the island of, remarkable for 

its vast quantities of eggs, 7 
St. Kilda, the islands of, 7 
Superior, Lake, 51 



T. 



Tabitabies, a tribe of Indians fre- 
quenting the Moose Eiver, 41 

Theketowesakee Masshishcock, a- 
bounds in geese, 55 

Tides, their chai'acteristics and influ- 
ences, 22-24 ; the times and heights 
of at Eesolution Island, 24 

Twins, two islands near Agomisco, 
60 ; well wooded and abounding in 
deer, 60 



W. 



Wager, Sir Charles, letters from Cap- 
tain C. Middleton to, relative to his 
voyage of discovery in 1742, 117-21 

Strait, or Eiver, its resem- 
blance to a sea, 30-31 

Walker, Cape, the desolate coast 
south-west of, referred to by Lieut. 
Sherard Osbom, 81 

Warwick, Cape (now called Hatton's 
Headland), 11-17 

Whale Cove, remarkable for the num- 
ber of whales and seals in its vici- 
nity, 29, 31 

White Straits, 15-16 

Winnipeg, Lake, called by the Indians 
Winipeggon-e-sepe, or the Great 
Sea, 36 ; its natural productions, 
39-40 

Winipeggon-e-sepe, now called Lake 
Winnipegg, 36 

Wrath, Cape, 7 



Y. 



York Fort, the principal trading place 
of the country, 39 



L'lxnoN: 

RICHAItDS, 37 (iKKAT QDKEN 8TKF.F.T, 

Lincoln's isn. 



